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PREPARATION FOR LIBRARIANSHIP 


By Rosert B. Downs; 


Asa preface to my remarks, perhaps I 
should say—like the writers of “who- 
dunit” fiction, who state that any re- 
semblance to real persons, living or dead 
is purely coincidental—that the views 
and opinions I am going to express are 
personal, and do not reflect those of any 
library school, nor are they intended to 
criticize the practices of any particular 
school. 

My subject, “Preparation for Librarian- 
ship,” can be approached from many 
directions. I want to deal with several 
aspects, but especially with the actual 
personnel needs of present-day libraries. 
There are two fundamental questions 
being asked about library education 
today: first, how can we draw the ablest 
recruits into the profession and, second, 
after we have succeeded in attracting 
them, how can we give them the best 
possible training for librarianship? From 
a long range point of view there is noth- 
ing more important for us as librarians 
than the type of personnel to whom we 
will entrust the future of American libra- 
ries. Directly or indirectly the problem 
concerns all of us, for we shall have to 
work with these newly created librarians 
as colleagues, as employers, and in vari- 
ous other capacities. 

To refresh your memories, it might be 
well to take a moment to review the 
history of library education in this 
country. The first library schools, fol- 
lowing Melvil Dewey’s leadership, were 
heavily weighted on the practical side, 
emphasizing perfection in technical de- 
tails and preparing students to step 
directly into the handling of library 
routines. It was, in effect, an apprentice 
system. This type of curriculum, in- 
cluding much of a purely clerical nature, 
was accepted, with only gradual modifi- 
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cations, until the early 1920’s, when the 
famous Williamson report was published 
by the Carnegie Corporation. This report 
Sharply criticized the overly technical 
character of most of the library school 
courses, and recommended _ various 
changes to broaden the curriculum and 
to make librarianship a true profession. 
Since that time there has been apparent 
an increasing emphasis on giving stu- 
dents an understanding of the library’s 
place in the community, on showing them 
something of the social significance of 
libraries, and on developing the profes- 
sional character of librarianship. At 
least this statement is correct as applied 
to the more progressive schools. But, as 
Professor Ernest Reece points out in his 
recently published Programs for Library 
Schools, the advance is slow. Professor 
Reece’s investigations showed that heavy 
emphasis is still on the narrowly tech- 
nical, on methods and routines, rather 
than on basic principles training for 
educational leadership and social re- 
sponsibility. Furthermore, existing li- 
brary school curricula are characterized 
by heterogenous courses, containing many 
irrelevant elements, repetitious to a cer- 
tain extent of each other, and omitting 
important matter fully deserving of a 
place in the program. Professor Reece’s 
conclusion is that probably no type of 
professional school has been more con- 
servative in its point of view or less 
willing to experiment than library 
schools. 

A variety of reasons account for this 
attitude. At the root of the problem is a 
dilemma which has always confronted 
library schools. That is, the schools have 
been expected to give students a thorough 
grounding in technical processes, as well 
as a broad professional education, and to 
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complete the whole task in the traditional 
one-year program. The difficulty of in- 
cluding all pertinent or even all essential 
material in a single crowded year is obvi- 
ous to every investigator — yet relatively 
few students go further. If we are to 
continue to hold the program within the 
confines of one academic year, the library 
school courses should unquestionably be 
logically classified and arranged, avoiding 
duplication, eliminating non-essentials, and 
the curriculum restricted to fundamen- 
tals. I am increasingly doubtful, how- 
ever, if two semesters or three quarters 
are adequate to produce the kind of libra- 
rian needed for the modern college, uni- 
versity or public library. What are some 
of the requirements of these libraries 
which our prevailing system of library 
education is failing to satisfy? 

A major weakness in our present pro- 
gram of library training is the lack of 
specialization. The idea of specialization 
in research fields has, of course, been 
criticized, with such belittling definitions 
as “learning more and more about less 
and less.” Nevertheless, specialization is 
the unmistakable trend in nearly all 
branches of human effort, including libra- 
ries. An outstanding scientist, Dean 
Fernandus Payne of Indiana University, 
recently expressed what has taken place 
in the field of his particular interest, 
zoology. “Men who formerly thought of 
themselves as zoologists,” said Dean 
Payne, “now are embryologists, experi- 
mental embryologists, geneticists, cytolo- 
gists, endocrinologists, protozoologists, 
mammalogists, ecologists, entomologists, 
morphologists, physiologists, general phy- 
siologists, cellular physiologists, taxono- 
mists, conchologists, ornithologists, and 
so ad infinitum.” Virtually every large 
research field has become infinitely 
divided, in this same fashion. The 
minute divisions of fields and extreme 
specialization of subjects have naturally 
created problems for libraries, both in the 
collecting and processing of materials and 
in the provision of trained personnel. 
Looking to the future, however, the 
probabilities are that we shall have fewer 
heterogenous collections inclusive of all 
subjects, characteristic of the present 
period, and that there will be more libra- 
ries devoted to the intensive cultivation 
of a limited number of fields. 

Those of us who have looked for libra- 
rians with a particular type of training 
to fill vacancies are aware of the scarcity 
of available talent. Not infrequently it is 
necessary to go outside the library pro- 
fession to find properly qualified persons. 
Few librarians are subject experts, and 
there is particular difficulty in securing 
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persons with combination training, that 
is who are familiar with library tech- 
niques and who at the same time know 
the literature of a scientific or technical 
field, such as medicine and engineering, 
or music, fine arts, or law. Yet we have 
special departments in such fields in our 
larger libraries. The University of Illi- 
nois Library has for months been search- 
ing without success for a librarian com- 
petent to head a new map division. It 
required another long search to find a 
music librarian with the proper back- 
ground. A solution for this problem of 
finding specialists was adopted by at 
least one university librarian here in the 
Mid-West. His method is to select from 
the graduate students in his institution 
the best prospects, say in biology or 
chemistry, and persuade them to go to 
library school, promising them positions 
when they come out. He thus obtains 
exactly the kind of training wanted. 
This librarian reports, however, that he 
is handicapped in two particulars, first, 
library salaries are generally below those 
which these students would receive as 
biologists or chemists, and, second, most 
girls selected in this way marry and 
leave about the time their period of 
training is completed. 

Another university librarian, Nathan 
Van Patten of Stanford University, has 
decided opinions on this matter. Mr. Van 
Patten writes as follows: “I have come 
to the conclusion that an adequate per- 
sonnel for large university libraries can- 
not be provided by attempting to convert 
general library workers into subject 
specialists. This is wasteful and the end 
results are disappointing. It does seem 
more likely that success would come from 
an attempt to convert subject specialists 
into library workers. This might at 
present be done by sending such spe- 
cialists into modified library schools pre- 
pared to care for a student body of this 
kind. Careful control of admission to 
this different type of library school is 
necessary. It would be undesirable to 
encourage young biologists, engineers, 
lawyers, and physicians, to prepare for 
librarianship unless there was an assur- 
ance of suitable employment at proper 
salary levels. Hence, such training might 
well be restricted to candidates already 
selected for specific positions in particu- 
lar libraries. Young medical men inter- 
ested in librarianship can be found. Such 
men are unwilling to spend one or two 
years upon the curricula of our existing 
library schools. The salaries paid to a 
qualified medical librarian must approxi- 
mate the income which he could reason- 
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ably expect from the practice or teaching 
of medicine.” 

There is a strong feeling, as Mr. Van 
Patten goes on to point out, among many 
university faculty members and research 
workers that a considerable proportion of 
the library staff should be composed of 
subject specialists. That is, for example, 
the teaching or research biologist should 
find a biologist librarian in the library, 
and the same sort of specialized service 
should be provided for lawyers, geologists, 
chemists, historians, and other great sub- 
ject fields. Of course this type of or- 
ganization would only be possible in the 
largest libraries, but one or more 
specialists may be needed even in the 
small library. 

One method of recruiting specialized 
personnel for the library has been indi- 
cated—to send to library schools, students 
or others who already possess the re- 
quired background. An alternative would 
be to attempt to give students the essen- 
tial knowledge as part of their library 
school training. The Columbia Library 
School has made definite efforts in this 
direction, offering courses, for example, 
in music bibliography and music library 
administration, bibliographic and refer- 
ence service in the medical sciences, law 
library administration, and engineering 
literature. A limited number of courses 
of this nature have been given elsewhere, 
such as a course on biological literature 
at the University of Illinois and in 
scientific literature at the University of 
California. The question arises, how- 
ever: Is a single bibliographical or ad- 
ministrative course in the special field 
enough? It might appear somewhat 
superficial to the man who had devoted 
years of preparation to the subject. But 
certainly, we could not expect the libra- 
rian to spend a period in law school or 
engineering school, equal in length to the 
time spent by the professional lawyer or 
engineer, and in any case it would 
hardly be necessary. 

The answer, it seems to me, is closer 
working relations with other professional 
schools. Virtually all our leading library 
schools are associated with universities. 
It should be possible to work out com- 
bination programs with such professional 
schools as commerce, engineering, law, 
agriculture, education, fine arts, and 
journalism to permit library school stu- 
dents who wished to specialize to register 
for certain basic courses. The period of 
training would necessarily have to be ex- 
tended, but the end result of such a pro- 
gram would be to produce librarians 
competent to take charge of specialized 
collections and equipped to be of genuine 

-assistance to the scholar and student. 


Difficulties in the way of specialization 
are admitted. One criticism is that the 
demand for subject experts is limited. 
There is no question, though, that the 
demand is rapidly increasing. Another 
objection is that inadequate salaries do 
not justify long periods of training. 
Here it can be stated that salaries for 
specialists are advancing and will go 
higher as better trained personnel is 
available. Still another contrary argu- 
ment is the lack of trained instructors in 
library schools. It is true that present 
library school faculties are generally not 
prepared to teach specialized subjects. 
The solution here, in addition to the plan 
previously mentioned for close coopera- 
tion with other schools, would be to draw 
into the instructional staff special libra- 
rians and other experts familiar with the 
literature of particular fields. 

And speaking of library school teach- 
ing, if I may digress for a moment, I 
am inclined to think that much library 
school instruction would be more realistic 
if the instructors were more closely in 
touch with actual library work. Some of 
our best law schools encourage faculty 
members to get out into legal practice 
during summer terms or to combine 
teaching and practice. Schools of com- 
merce and engineering have found it 
profitable to draw in men with successful 
business and engineering experience. 
Might it not be advantageous for library 
school faculty members to take every 
fifth year off and to work in a library 
where they would be confronted with 
practical conditions and problems? Bene- 
fits both to libraries and library schools 
might result, or, if this is not practicable, 
they should at least make every effort to 
keep abreast of all important library 
trends and developments. 

Returning to the problem of specializa- 
tion, a somewhat different approach is 
being made by the Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School in its new curriculum. The 
plan there, as I understand it, is to take 
the student after he has satisfactorily 
completed two years of college work and 
to direct his program of study for the 
next three years, leading eventually to 
the Bachelor of Library Science degree. 
Two years of this directed program will 
consist of undergraduate courses, but 
these are closely integrated, with the aim 
of giving students a solid foundation for 
the third year of professional library 
courses. A certain amount of specializa- 
tion in a subject field is provided for, 
based upon the student’s interests and 
future plans. This Chicago program is 
still in the experimental stage, I believe, 
but it may point the way out of one of 
the difficulties which has always con- 
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fronted library schools, namely, the un- 
dergraduate educational preparation of 
library school students seldom furnishes 
an ideal basis for professional librarian- 
ship. Some type of control by library 
schools over the pre-professional educa- 
tion of students would be highly desir- 
able. It is practicable, however, in 
relatively few cases under our traditional 
form of library school organization. 

My remarks thus far have had particu- 
larly in mind the personnel needs of uni- 
versity and research libraries. What 
kind of training is needed for public 
libraries? Here I feel less well qualified 
to speak. I believe, however, that funda- 
mental changes are inevitable in our 
conception of the public library, and 
these divergencies from present patterns 
will vitally effect the preparation re- 
_ quired for librarianship. Bearing upon 
this point, I should like to read you a 
portion of a letter recently received from 
one of the outstanding leaders in the 
library profession, a man I would con- 
sider eminently qualified for the title of 
“library statesman.” In the letter to 
which I refer he comments: “Today the 
public library will either have to become 
more soundly educational or it will go 
out of business. The radio and the movie 
give information and entertainment. The 
rental library and the newsstand furnish 
light reading. The public schools give a 
lot of training that young men like 
Benjamin Franklin got from subscription 
libraries. Consequently, the demand for 
the library is not what it once was. I 
should add that the elimination of im- 
migration has likewise lessened the need 
of the public library as an institution 
especially useful in Americanization.” 

“In view of these changed conditions,” 
this librarian goes on to say, “the public 
library is going to have to appeal to peo- 
ple at a different level. It will have to 
be more understanding and it will have 
to know more about teaching with books, 
and other library materials. That means 
staffs will have to be employed that have 
better educational backgrounds’ than 
staffs have previously had. And the same 
is true of other types of libraries. Edu- 
cation for librarianship will have to be 
more specialized and more solidly based.” 

How will prospective librarians be able 
to obtain the broad background described 
in these comments? Here again, it 
seems to me, a program of study co- 
ordinated with other university depart- 
ments is indicated. For public librarians 
who will work in county libraries and 
rural areas, courses in rural sociology 
and rural economics would be highly de- 
sirable. For those in city libraries, 
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courses in urban sociology would serve a 
similar purpose. Familiarity with the 
aims and techniques of community sur- 
veys and social service is helpful to the 
public librarian, and for those who are to 
work closely with public schools certain 
fundamental courses in education are 
needed. For public librarians with ad- 
ministrative responsibilities some train- 
ing in municipal government will aid 
them in their relations with the local 
government under which the library 
operates. Another highly important 
aspect, too frequently neglected by the 
public library, is adult education. Here, 
too, suitable methods of training should 
be developed, taking advantage of the 
body of experience and information built 
up by such an organization as the Ameri- 
can Association for Adult Education. 

Some specific information needed by 
the public librarian probably cannot be 
imparted in formal university courses. 
Such basic data as the natural resources 
and industries of a particular region, 
races and nationalities represented there, 
the local history, and other aspects of 
community life can often best be studied 
and learned on the job. The essential 
thing, however, is to create in students 
the right attitudes, an inquiring mind, 
and training in broad principles and 
methods which can be applied to any 
given situation. 

It must be recognized that if we are 
to expect librarians to go through the 
thorough program of study I have de- 
scribed the jobs they are to fill should be 
of commensurate worth. One way in 
which this can be achieved is by the cre- 
ation of larger units of library service. 
These will make possible the employment 
of better trained librarians and larger 
salaries. We cannot expect the small 
public library, paying its librarian $75 
per month, to get or hold a well prepared 
person. 

Two librarians, one in a college and 
the other in a university, have recently 
written that they were not at all satis- 
fied with the “typical library school 
product”—whatever that is. In reply it 
could be said that many library school 
graduates are not satisfied with the 
typical library job. Too frequently these 
jobs are overloaded with routine, with 
clerical details which could be as well or 
probably better handled by clerical 
workers. They offer little opportunity for 
the person just out of library school to 
display initiative, use imagination, or 
make use of special abilities. Perhaps I 
do not need to expand this point except 
to emphasize that the preparation for 
professional work is not likely to be 
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greatly superior to the requirements of 
that work. 

During the past several years there has 
been considerable discussion in library 
literature of internships as a method of 
training for librarians, taking a cue from 
the medical profession. A few experi- 
ments in this direction have, in fact, been 
tried, but, it must be admitted, with 
somewhat inconclusive results. In theory, 
at least, the plan appears sound if prop- 
erly safeguarded. By safeguards I mean 
there should be a close tie-up between 
the library school and the library to see 
that students follow a carefully developed 
program, with their work adequately 
supervised, and not limited to routine 
and clerical jobs. Otherwise, an intern- 
ship is likely to deteriorate into the old 
“practice work” idea, which had some 
good features, but which on the whole 
contributed little toward producing libra- 
rians with a broad grasp and under- 
standing of the profession. 

I have touched incidentally on the 
general problems of recruiting for the 
library profession. We must recognize 
here, I think, that library work requires 
a great many different kinds of abilities, 
and that no single set of specifications 
can cover all the requirements. There is 
a distinct place for the scholarly, retiring 
bibliophile who is happiest working 
with incunabula and medieval manu- 
scripts, for the extrovert who enjoys 
meeting the public, for the person who 
wants to associate with children and 
juvenile literature, for those who like 
teaching, and who wish to be thrown 
with students and teachers at various 
educational levels, for the reference and 
research worker, the administrator, the 
precise cataloger and_ classifier, the 
popularizer, the reader’s advisor, the sub- 
ject specialist, the micro-photographer, 
and for other skills and talents. There- 
fore, it may be dangerous to draw up 
any list of qualifications, and to state 
categorically that those possessing these 
qualities are acceptable additions to 
library ranks and those without them 
should be rejected by the library schools. 
In a recent article by Lawrence Thomp- 
son, entitled “Many Opinions,” the 
author discusses one phase of this prob- 
lem, the qualifications of library adminis- 
trators in higher institutions. “The 
qualifications for academic librarian- 
ship,” Mr. Thompson states, “have usually 
been divided into three categories: Per- 
sonal traits, administrative ability, and 
proper education and professional experi- 
ence. The question of desirable personal 
traits for academic librarians is perhaps 
the most difficult of the three, for there 
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has been entirely too much loose thinking 
and writing about it. Nearly every 
library-school textbook has its tiresome 
and meaningless list of personal traits 
for this or that library position, and 
scores of piously repetitious librarians 
have expressed themselves on the sub- 
ject. In general, it may be said that 
these contributions add up to exactly 
nothing.” Undaunted, however, Mr. 
Thompson proceeds, on the basis of com- 
ments by leading librarians, to outline 
some characteristics useful, if not abso- 
lutely necessary, for college and univer- 
sity librarianship. 

Frankly, I do not believe it would be 
desirable or possible to cut all librarians 
by the same mold, even when they are in 
the same branch of library work. Natur- 
ally we want exceptional people, intelli- 
gent, imaginative, well educated, some of 
them with qualities of leadership, all in- 
terested in books or people or perhaps 
both, (that may sound a little odd, but 
I have known some excellent librarians 
who were only secondarily interested in 
books). Outside such general principles, 
as those indicated though, there is room 
for wide individual differences. The 
prospects for attracting persons with more 
than ordinary ability to librarianship as 
a profession will increase as the social 
and educational values of libraries be- 
come more generally recognized and ac- 
cepted. With that recognition will come 
greater prestige, improved salaries, and 
more interesting jobs for librarians. To 
win such standing, of course, we need the 
best kind of preparation our educational 
institutions are capable of furnishing. 

Much is being written and said these 
days about post-war planning. Librarians 
are participating actively in the current 
discussions. Changes in education after 
the war are inevitable. Lessons learned 
through the military training program, 
for example, will not be forgotten when 
high schools, colleges, and universities 
return to normal. It is essential that in 
education for librarianship, also, we 
should realize that the world moves and 
we should move with it. New develop- 
ments in library service are quite prob- 
able in the post-war period. We may 
need a different type of personnel in li- 
braries to meet the demands of the post- 
war period. A significant shortage of 
professional librarians is becoming ap- 
parent in nearly all branches of library 
work, and not all this shortage can be 
attributed to the effects of the war. 

Librarians now in military service 
probably need a certain amount of re- 
when they return to civilian life will 
training. The war is also producing 
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great numbers of highly trained tech- 
nical workers, some of whom should be 
encouraged to enter the library fiel4, 
thereby helping to relieve the shortage of 
librarians, and at the same time provid- 
ing us with subject specialists. 

In making our plans for the future, 
there is one point above all others I 
should like to stress. This is that we 
avoid complacency about things as they 
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are. On the contrary, we should be con- 
stantly on the lookout for opportunities 
to develop library service in new fields, 
be open-minded about new forms of 
library materials, new technical advances, 
new methods of facilitating the research 
worker’s activities, and any other steps 
which will help to establish the library as 
one of our most vital social institutions. 


PRESERVATION OF COMMUNITY 
WAR RECORDS 


By STANLEY ERIKSON* 


THE public library is very “war con- 
scious” and eager to do what it can to 
aid the war effort. It is an ideal organi- 
zation to conduct a community war 
records program. Many libraries in Illi- 
nois are keeping a scrap book of clippings 
of local war activities as part of a com- 
munity war records project. The scope 
of such library activities is limited pri- 
marily by the ever present problem of 
the manpower shortage. The following 
remarks are intended to assist libraries 
in keeping a scrap book of newspaper 
clippings as recommended by the Division 
of War Records and Research of the 
Illinois War Council, and to suggest sev- 
eral additional contributions public libra- 
ries can make. 

A brief summary of recent develop- 
ments within the Division of War 
Records and Research would serve to in- 
troduce the discussion of the library’s part 
in the program. Asa result of a meeting 
of the Division held on September 21st, 
the historical records program is being 
expanded. This group, headed by Lieu- 
tenant Governor Hugh W. Cross, is com- 
posed of historians and other persons 
interested in a war records program. 
The members are now laying plans for a 
comprehensive history covering all 
aspects of Illinois’ contribution to the 
war. A sub-committee of five members 
headed by Paul Angle, Librarian of the 
State Historical Library, has been ap- 
pointed to draft an outline of topics ap- 
propriate for such a history. With the 
addition of a research assistant, it will 
now be possible to contact additional or- 
ganizations participating in war activities. 
It is hoped that several extensive field 
trips can shortly be made to visit public 
libraries, historical societies, aud local 
War Councils to bring about greater co- 


* Historian, Illinois War Council. 


operation with the war records program. 
Steps have been taken to assist various 
civic organizations in preserving records 
of the war activities of their local chap- 
ters and members. 

Many librarians may be in doubt as to 
the scope, but the comprehensiveness 
of a scrap book is to a certain extent 
limited by the type and number of 
publications available. Weekly  publi- 
cations such as county newspapers in 
rural areas and community papers of any 
sort are as useful as dailies for data of 
local interest. Although a scrap book 
should be restricted to war activities of 
local communities, it should include a 
great variety of data concerning the 
community’s part in the war. 

Where it is impossible to keep a scrap 
book, a card index is recommended as a 
substitute. Each card, in two or three 
lines, should summarize pertinent articles 
under appropriate headings, referring by 
date and page to the particular news- 
paper in the permanent file where the 
article can be read in its entirety. 

A scrap book should be limited to 
articles on the war activities of local 
communities. It should present an ac- 
count not only of what each local com- 
munity is directly contributing to the war 
effort, but also a picture of the war-time 
problems confronting communities, the 
attitude of the public toward such prob- 
lems, and the way in which they are 
being solved. 

For purposes of convenience, the type 
of clippings appropriate for scrap books 
may be put into several categories. The 
most obvious type is that relating to 
direct community participation in the 
war. Articles of this kind are so 
numerous that it is unnecessary to do 
more than mention a few examples of 
particular historical interest: the local 
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War Council and its activities, local 
salvage drives, war bond sales, and other 
civilian defense activities; servicemen 
overseas, especially men who have been 
in action or decorated for valor; and ac- 
counts of local firms given the Army- 
Navy “E” award or other recognitions for 
merit. Also worth preserving are occa- 
sional special newspaper supplements as, 
for example, letters from servicemen in 
the community or stories of special com- 
munity war activities such as the contri- 
bution women are making to the war. 

Newspaper clippings about problems 
relating to the war are also very impor- 
tant. Articles concerning the manpower 
shortage in the community; rationing 
and shortages of fuel, gasoline, food, etc.; 
price ceilings; and housing are _ illus- 
trative of this type of item. In rural 
communities, news about the _ special 
problems facing the farmer, such as the 
shortage of farm labor and its effect on 
farm production and the harvesting of 
crops are especially important. Likewise 
in college communities there are fre- 
quently news stories telling of the im- 
pact of the war on the curriculum and 
on campus life. 

Today parents, educators, and sociolo- 
gists are greatly concerned with the ap- 
parent increase in juvenile delinquency, 
which seems to have been rendered acute 
by the war. This is only one of the 
many problems which might be described 
as a sociological effect of the war on 
community life. Another example of this 
social tension is disunity between capital 
and labor which is manifested in strikes 
and Wage disputes. It is important that 
a record be kept of the tensions and con- 
flicts in our society aggravated in war 
time. 

Scrap books should include items 
which will reveal the trend of current 
community thought about the post-war 
world; people today are concerned about 
the peace settlement, and the great num- 
ber of post-war economic problems. 
Newspapers have numerous articles re- 
porting talks by various speakers before 
civic groups on post-war problems. Such 
items are worthy of preservation. 

Closely allied to the previous classifi- 
cation is that dealing with public opinion 
and the war. Of significance is editorial 
comment, not only on local community 
problems and achievements. Everybody is 
interested in questions of foreign policy, 
war time government regulations, and 
similar topics. Editorials on such war 
time problems of general interest reveal 
what editors in the state are thinking 
about these questions. Occasionally let- 
ters to the editor are worth preserving as 
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illustrations of the trend of popular 
thought in a particular community. 

It is intended that scrap books should 
remain in the possession of the libraries 
which compile them. 

Public libraries can make other con- 
tributions to the preservation of com- 
munity war records. In every community 
literature on special war activities is fre- 
quently issued. The Red Cross, the local 
U.S. 0., the local salvage committee and 
the war fund committee are only a few. 
Such literature of whatever nature should 
be preserved, and the local library is the 
best agency to undertake this task. Pub- 
lications occasionally issued by war 
plants on special occasions such as at the 
time of receiving an award for outstand- 
ing production are an extremely valuable 
source of information, and copies should 
be obtained for the war records file. 


Sometime ago, each local Council 
was asked to appoint a custodian of 
records to supervise the preservation and 
classification of all its significant re- 
leases, circulars and other material. It 
was suggested that the locai librarian 
would be a suitable person for this task. 
Unfortunately, most local Councils have 
not acted upon this suggestion. Libraries 
can render a useful service by keeping a 
file of all important material of the local 
War Council. And whenever conditions 
permit, it is suggested that libraries offer 
to take over the work of preserving and 
classifying the. records of the local War 
Council. 


Where there is no historical society in 
the community, the library can often un- 
dertake, as one of its major activities for 
the duration, the preservation of soldiers’ 
and sailors’ letters, especially from men 
overseas. Photographs not only of 
servicemen but of local events and places 
prominent in war activities should also 
be kept. It is suggested that residents of 
the community be urged to preserve let- 
ters received from relatives and friends 
in service for eventual transfer to the 
library. 

The value of these records? There will, 
of course, be no immediate demand for 
such records and even in the future they 
will be of primary interest to scholars. 
They cannot possibly compete with the 
best seller in public interest. The 
preservation of community war records is 
a long range project and the collection of 
each library, no matter how limited, is 
valuable and essential. The collective 
contribution of libraries throughout the 
state will constitute a genuine aid to the 
war effort. Historical data must be pre- 
served now; after the war will be too late. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


COMMITTEE REPORTS 


MEMBERSHIP 


The membership committee of the 
Association sent letters to all persons on 
library staffs who were not members of 
I.L. A. in 1942. Letters were also sent to 
the president of boards of trustees of 


libraries where the entire board was not 
individually enrolled. Two hundred 
three new members were received; with 
the 868 renewals the total membership of 
the organization is now 1,071. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 


Irmengard Bradley, Legler Regional 
Branch, Chicago. 


Violette Dean, South Shore Branch, Chi- 


cago. 

Bessie Miller, Hild Regional Branch, Chi- 
cago. 

Dorothy Teare, Librarian, Highland Park 
High School Library. 

Elsie Schocker, Librarian, Rock Island 
Public Library. 

Sarah S. Molony, Librarian, Quincy Pub- 
lic Library. 

Sarah Belle Seiwell, Librarian, Danville 
Public Library. 


Mrs. Orian Metcalf, Librarian, Mt. Vernon 
Public Library. 

Mrs. Lee Pickler, Librarian, Sallie Logan 
Public Library, Murphysboro. 

Goddina Welden, Librarian, 
Public Library. 

Ruth P. Hughes, Librarian, Freeport Pub- 
lic Library. 

Elizabeth Abraham, Withers Public Li- 
brary, Bloomington. 


Centralia 


Eorse D. KIssincer, Chairman. 
MARION OLIVER, Co-Chairman, 
Chicago Area. 


ELECTION 


Your election committee herewith sub- 
mits its report of the result of the mail 
ballot for officers of the Illinois Library 


Association for the coming year. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: 
President 
Pearl I. Field, librarian, Legler 


Regional Branch Library, Chicago. 
Vice President (President- elect) 
Sarah §S. Molony, librarian, Public 
Library, Quincy. 
Secretary 
Elisabeth Johnson, librarian, Public 
Library, Gilman. 


Treasurer 
Arthur M. McAnally, librarian, Brad- 
ley Polytechnic Inst., Peoria. 


Member-at-Large, three year term, 1942- 
45 


Mrs. A. W. Errett, President Board 
of Trustees, Kewanee Public Li- 
brary, Kewanee. 

A. L. A. Councilor 

Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Li- 

brarian, Springfield. 


CLAIRE L. WuRDELL, Chairman. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 


The work of the fifteen members of the 
Public, Relations Committee was devoted 
entirely to the important job of keeping 
Illinois librarians and influential state 
organizations aware of the importance of 
pending library legislation. 

At a meeting of the Chicago-area mem- 
bers of the committee, on February 17, 18 
the six library districts of the State were 
apportioned to members of the commit- 
tee with full responsibility for the con- 
tacting of librarians, trustees and educa- 
tional and social agencies within that 
area. Prior to the introduction of library 
bills in the House and Senate letters 


were sent to the key librarians of each 
county asking for their cooperation in the 
formation of local sub-committees to 
further contact influential citizens and 
groups on behalf of library legislation. 
It is pleasant to report that there were 
very few refusals to help. Follow-up let- 
ters and wires were sent to librarians 
and legislators at the time the bills were 
due for a vote. Miss Vonnetti Dieckhaus, 
co-chairman of the committee, assumed 
responsibility with Ralph McCoy, for the 
two southern districts of the state, while 
Pearl Field acted as special council for 
the Chicago area. This assumption of in- 
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dividual responsibility for specific areas 
and organized groups eliminated the 
over-lapping of efforts and gave a height- 
ened sense of responsibility to each mem- 
ber of the committee. 

Miss Dieckhaus, through the facilities 
of the office of the Assistant State Libra- 
rian, kept members informed of the 
progress of library legislation. This diffi- 
cult and important work was accom- 
plished by the following methods: 


1. The development of an up-to-date 
mailing list made from the lists of 
the Illinois Library Association and 
the Illinois State Library. 

2. The issuance of five legislative bul- 
letins in cooperation with the Presi- 
dent of the Association and the 
Assistant State Librarian. These 
lists were mimeographed and 
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mailed to the revised mailing list. 

3. Publicity through the regular pub- 
lications of the State Library and 
state-wide newspapers, periodicals, 
special bulletins, and radio an- 
nouncements, with the assistance of 
Ralph McCoy, Assistant Editor of 
ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

4. At the close of the legislative ses- 
sion a final report on the action of 
the Assembly was sent to the mem- 
bers of the Association and to 
legislators who sponsored and sup- 
ported the bills. 

It would be difficult to give too much 
credit to the excellent work and coopera- 
tion of the members of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee, each of whom carried 
his full share of an important task. 


MEMBERS OF COMMITTEE 


Vonnetti Dieckhaus, Co-Chairman, State 
Library. 

Rebecca Ditto, LaGrange. 

Margaret Ely, Berwyn. 

Pearl Field, Chicago. 

Ruth Gregory, Waukegan. 

Elizabeth Hilboldt, Cairo. 

Mrs. Miriam Johnson, Batavia. 

Ralph McCoy, State Library. 


Mrs. Adele Maze, Oak Park. 

Sue Osmotherly, Winnetka. . 

E. Margaret Patton, Highland. 

Eleanor Plain, Aurora. 

Jean Spray, Glen Ellyn. 

Mrs. Peter Wolter, Jr., Chicago. 
GRACE W. GILMAN, Chairman, 
Riverside Public Library, 
Riverside. 


REPORT OF CO-CHAIRMAN 


1. A check was made of the mailing list 
of the Illinois Library Association, 
and the Illinois State Library and 
through the cooperation of members 
of the Library staff a mailing list 
pertinent to our legislative work was 
developed. 
In cooperation with the President of 
the Association and with the assist- 
ance of the Assistant State Libra- 
rian five legislative bulletins were 
prepared, mimeographed and mailed 
(which included the addressing of 
envelopes). These mimeographed bul- 
letins were sent to the complete 
working mailing list. Direct corres- 
pondence was carried on with the 
various statewide organizations and 
individuals as well as legislators in 
answer to questions concerning the 
various phases of legislation relating 
to library service. 
3. Publicity through the regular publica- 
tions of the State Library, state-wide 
newspapers, periodicals and _ special 
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bulletins and radio announcements 
were planned and prepared with the 
cooperation of Ralph E. McCoy, 
then Assistant Editor of ILLINOIS 
LIBRARIES. (Mr. McCoy is now in 
the Army). 

4. As co-chairman of the Public Rela- 
tions Committee I kept in constant 
communication with the sponsors of 
the bills, the chairmen of the Com- 
mittees to which they had been re- 
ferred and other leaders in both 
Houses of the Legislature so as to 
keep the officers of the Association in- 
formed as to the daily action on this 
legislation. 

5. At the close of the legislative ses- 
sion a final report of the action of the 
Assembly was sent to the complete 
mailing list and letters were sent to 
the members of the Legislature who 
sponsored and supported this legisla- 
tion. 

VoNNETTI DIECKHAUS. 
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SPECIAL LEGISLATIVE 


At the beginning of her term of office, 
President Dorothy Hiatt appointed the 
following to serve as a legislative steer- 
ing committee: Arnold H. _ Trotier, 
Chairman; Dorothy Hiatt, Carleton B. 
Joeckel, Helene H. Rogers, and Beatrice 
Sawyer Rossell. Upon the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee, Miss Rogers was 
subsequently made Co-chairman. 

In accepting the recommendations of 
the Planning Board, the I. L. A. had voted 
at its annual meeting that three bills be 
drafted and introduced in the Legisla- 
ture, as follows: 


1. “A bill that will make it possible 
for counties to have the same tax rate as 
cities, townships, and villages, that is, 
permissive legislation to increase the rate 
from % of a mill to a maximum of 2 
mills by referendum.” 


2. “A bill to amend Sections 1, 2, 3, 8, 
and 10 of the County library law making 
it possible by referendum for a County 
Board to contract with a library or libra- 
ries in any county for library service.” 


ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


STEERING COMMITTEE 


3. “A bill to establish public library 
districts.” 

It was made the responsibility of the 
Special Legislative Steering Committee to 
put into effect this legislative program. 

Although the Committee determined 
the final form of the several bills and 
outlined the general plans for having 
these bills introduced in the Legislature 
and getting them enacted into laws, the 
chief responsibility for actually carrying 
out the proposed plans was left with two 
members, namely, Miss Rogers and Miss 
Hiatt. These two, coordinating their 
efforts, approached and kept in close 
touch with those legislators and state 
officials whose cooperation was essential 
to the successful conclusion of the I. L. A. 
legislative program. The reward of these 
efforts came on May 25 and 26, 1943, 
when the Governor signed all three bills. 

Digests of the bills, H. B. 117, H. B. 
118, and H. B. 119, all introduced by Alan 
E. Ashcraft, Jr., appeared in the October 
1943 issue of ILLINOIS LIBRARIES. 

ARNOLD H. Trotier, Chairman. 


LIBRARY PLANNING BOARD 


The Planning Board met on June 12 for 
a luncheon meeting in Chicago, with a 
full attendance of all the members, to 
discuss library strategy in a year when 
all people throughout the state are laden 
with extra responsibilities on account of 
the duress of war, making it difficult to 
carry out normal library activities, to 
say nothing of the added needs that press 
for attention. By unanimous consent, 
however, it was agreed that, while the 
times are fraught with what look like 
insurmountable obstacles to an expanding 
program, still the times are charged with 
great opportunities for service... While 
new institutions are being born out of 
the war, and many old institutions are 
vanishing, it grows more evident every 
day that the time-honored institution of 
the Public Library has unexplored fron- 
tiers right at hand which open up a 
dynamic era of service and careers for 
librarians. This day of opportunity calls 
for planning, not alone by members of the 
Planning Board, but by every librarian 
and friend of the library. As one mem- 
ber of the Board put it, “Librarians have 
more problems now to discuss than they 
have had for the past ten years.” From 
the Arctic region of the north to the 
bulge of Brazil in the south, east and 
west to the devastated regions of Europe 
and Asia, there exist new regions of un- 
served areas, and old regions where libra- 


ries are mutilated by forces that are un- 
friendly to free institutions. The world 
looks with expectancy to America. Yet 
not alone in far places, but also right at 
hand in our own state wise planning and 
action are imperative. 

The Planning Board formulated the fol- 
lowing recommendations: 

1. That, The Executive Board of the 
I. L. A. address a formal, written state- 
ment to the American Library Associa- 
tion, urging that renewed efforts be made 
to secure a better classification than A-10 
for public libraries (WPB). (The enact- 
ment of Federal legislation for aid to 
libraries is unlikely if the only rating 
we have places us at the bottom of the 
list of those applying for needed ma- 
terials and equipment.) 

2. That, District meetings be held 
throughout the state in conjunction with 
the active service organizations of each 
particular locality, meeting as often, 
possibly, as once a quarter to formulate 
plans and action to meet local and state 
problems; keeping careful minutes of the 
proceedings so that the findings may be 
pooled for presentation at state meetings. 
The following tentative agenda for these 
meetings is suggested: 

I. Professional Problems 

a. making use of the new library 
legislation (see Proceedings for 
1942, page 73) 
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b. coordinating the service groups 
in the county organizations 

c. personnel and salary problems 

d. et cetera 


II.- Vital Issues and Public Education 


a. delinquency 

b. housing 

ec. racial questions 

d. recreation 

e. food production and conserva- 
tion 

f. problems of enduring peace 
(i— international problems; ii— 
national, such as civic educa- 
tion, health and physical edu- 
cation) 

g. et cetera 

38. That, The Executive Board of 


I. L. A. consider the feasibility of finan- 
cing, to a certain extent, these district 
meetings. 
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4. That, Efforts be made to establish 
a Public Relations program throughout 
the state to keep before the public the 
invaluable services available to them at 
their library centers, a program which 
would utilize such opportunities as grow 
out of the need of many service organiza- 
tions to have speakers at their regular 
weekly and monthly meetings, opportuni- 
ties to give book talks, book reviews, 
talks on current affairs, with a closing 
emphasis on the availability of materials 
at the local and the State Library. 

Conclusion: At this meeting a resolu- 
tion was passed giving a rising vote of 
thanks to Miss Dorothy Hiatt, President 
of I. L. A., for yeomanly work in getting 
the library legislation, referred to above, 
enacted through this session of the state 
legislature. 


ANDREW B. LEMKE, Chairman. 


SUB-COMMITTEE ON LIBRARY SERVICE TO SCHOOLS 
SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINICS* 


Late in August the State Library in- 
vited the School Section of the I. L. A. 
and the Illinois Association of High 
School Librarians to assist in conducting 
four clinics for school librarians. The 
School Section of the I. L. A. contributed 


twenty dollars for the purpose. Clinics 
were held at Elgin, Pekin, Urbana, and 
Centralia. 
Apa Woop, 
Chairman School Library Section. 


SECRETARY’S REPORT 


The Executive Board of the Illinois 
Library Association held four meetings 
during the past year. The first was held 
October 24, in the LaSalle Hotel, Chi- 
cago, following the last General Session 
of the 46th Annual Conference. Ad- 
visability of holding an annual con- 
ference was discussed and tentative dates 
and reservations were made. A Legis- 
lative Committee composed of three mem- 
bers of the special steering committee of 
last year was proposed. It was suggested 
that a manual of procedure for incoming 
officers be compiled. 

The second meeting was held in Ur- 
bana, February 12, 1943, at 1:30 p. m. in 
the Y. M. C. A. The question of appoint- 
ing a Springfield representative for quick 
action on library legislation sponsored by 
the Association, was discussed. Certain 
changes in the bills were advised by 
Representative Ashcraft, and were au- 
thorized by the Board. It was decided 
inadvisable to hold the Annual State 
Conference. 


* For Proceedings see p. 47 in this issue. 


The third meeting was held Saturday, 
July 31, in the LaSalle Hotel, Chicago. 
It was decided that the annual business 
meeting specified in the constitution be 
held at a dinner meeting on the same 
day as the Executive Board meeting. 
Recommendations of the Planning Board 
were considered at this meeting. The 
following resolutions were approved: 

Therefore, Be I* Resolved by the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Illinois Library As- 
sociation that the officers and members 
of the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association be requested to take 
immediate action to obtain from the War 
Production Board the same Priority 
Rating for Public Libraries as has been 
given to School and University Libraries. 

Be It Further Resolved that officers 
and members of the Executive Board of 
the American Library Association be 
requested to take immediate action 
toward getting all libraries listed as Es- 
sential Services by the War Manpower 
Commission. 

The fourth meeting was held Wednes- 
day, November 10, in the LaSalle Hotel, 
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Chicago, preceding the annual business cussion of new items, they were referred 
session of the Illinois Library Association. to the incoming Executive Board and 


Questions of regional meetings were re- 
considered; also the question of publish- 
ing the Proceedings number of ILLINOIS concluded. 


business of the present Executive Board 


LIBRARIES was discussed. After a dis- Nina Dutin RUSSELL, Secretary. 


TREASURER’S REPORT 





RECEIPTS 
Treasurer’s balance October 1, 1942...........- eee cece ee eee tenes $ 921.75 
Annual membership duesS. ........ccccccccccccccceccccccscscces 1,002.00 
I onc nid pane nano seeds Cates ee COO hes wake enue ce4 Hee 465.00 
RE ee Cee PEE OE Or Te Cee he ree 103.25 
ES Cae rae teh NS oS SRS SNAROT REDS EORELOR TKO ORG ERO HOSE eRe 54.75 
CD ccc dc anes en enceducuscddseiseteneeeadaseeewreus 2.50 
DISBURSEMENTS 
IN EERIE SES Ogee tery Sea a ar er $ 4.76 
ia cee aiid a RUE ACRES RAS OREM a we ae eee 18.00 
College and Reference Section.............ce cee ee cece eee eeeeee 1.80 
io cana eke eke Mae SERRE E ROR ORAM RO Oe 148.12 
Se es ewan ae aN SF ST RAW CoR eee new ae 36.18 
Contributing Membership Dues................eceeesecceeceees 40.00 
er er ree eer er rere rT rrr 9.00 
a i Mee ace a eae shaw AR km a Weneals 213.77 
eee 109.66 
Se SN och eck a ckweGeene dented eodevadeeewesnae’e 326.74 
ee ce oc che ah eee REC OO SENSE SEMEN ee Ke.8 25.47 
Sr ne ee pe errr ee 238.05 
ae on ake hhe ba eRSCeSSEREEE TEE DEN SUES NORM 15.29 
ee, os win needa aed OO ANOS eA Ree ene ee 100.41 
gains ak CSC RRS CRORE Nah eee Oe Ma 74.04 
i yo Oe ee aN ceva eS OS AUNEa as Ree eee 26.69 
$1,387.98 
I I, os cin ad aad Rae a Re ee eee ew 1,161.27 
Endowment fund from life membership dues invested as follows: 
Building and Loan shares, First Federal Savings & Loan As- 

Dn Centeameniveckicsdatectaeehokewee hb ba wee ne wee’ $1,300.00 
EN SINS IIS ccc vccdcedwkenes<edesacveneeee 500.00 
$1,806.00 

Membership: Life members .................. 126 

Annual members ............... 945 

1,071 


$2,549.25 


$2,549.25 


ANNE BENNER, Treasurer. 
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DISCUSSION CLINICS 








Sponsored By 
AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN 
ILLINOIS ADULT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ILLINOIS EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
ILLINOIS LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


Oct. 19—Peoria 
Oct. 21—Aurora 
Oct. 22—Rockford 
Oct. 26—Urbana 


PURPOSE 

THE American Library Association 
planned a series of institutes on the gen- 
eral subject of postwar planning to be 
held as substitute for their annual meet- 
ing in 1948. They began with a national 
one composed of a few leaders, followed 
by fourteen regional institutes. The two 
regionals attracting Illinois librarians 
and trustees were held in the spring of 
1943 at Chicago and St. Louis. These in 
turn were to stimulate other smaller 
meetings on the same plan. Miss Helene 
H. Rogers, Assistant State Librarian, 
was appointed as State Co-ordinator for 
these smaller meetings to be held within 
Illinois. Learning that many other 
state-wide organizations were deeply 
aware of the need for continued public 
discussion of this and other important 
questions, Miss Rogers suggested that all 
the groups unite and sponsor a series of 
one-day discussion clinics on the topic 
“Planning Now For Postwar Needs in 
Illinois.” 

The purpose of these clinics was to 
present various methods in which group 
discussions could be most effective. The 
method to be used was to conduct a 
group discussion on problems in war and 
postwar planning in relation to the area 
where the particular clinic was being 
held. The discussion leader was to be 
selected from the area where the clinic 
was held, each clinic summarized and 
the method of presentation reviewed 
and criticised by Dr. David L. Lindstrom, 
Professor of Rural Sociology, College of 
Agriculture, University of Illinois. Dr. 
Lindstrom is also the representative of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture as discussion leader for the 
State. It was he who conducted the 


Oct. 27—Jacksonville 
Oct. 28—Newton 
Oct. 29—Carbondale 
Nov. 10—Rock Island 





two regional meetings at St. Louis and 
Chicago sponsored by the American Li- 
brary Association. In part he was re- 
sponsible for their great success. 

In the plan followed, representatives of 
organizations and groups interested in 
various phases of community life (edu- 
cation, religion, labor, recreation, etc.) 
were asked to attend one of the clinics. 
Some were asked to participate in the 
more or less formal presentation of the 
subject for discussion, usually called the 
key-note speech. After the formal pres- 
entation, the group was broken up into 
smaller groups of people interested in 
the specific problems. Selections were 
made from a list of ten subjects presented 
for small group discussions. In the 
small groups they discussed the specific 
problem and in the afternoon brought 
their conclusions back to the entire 
group by means of a summarizer. 

At the time of the summary Dr. Lind- 
strom brought these points from the sev- 
eral groups into the general discussion 
and constructively criticised the manner 
in which the formal group presented and 
discussed the over-all problem as well as 
the manner in which the smaller group 
had functioned. Some of the clinics had 
a general summarizer as well. 


PUBLICITY 


A letter and tentative plans stating the 
purpose were sent to the County Super- 
intendents of Schools; the same material 
and a questionnaire were sent to the 
leaders of all state-wide organized groups. 
The questionnaire was returned with 
suggested discussion leaders and names 
of other representatives of organizations 
who might be interested in such discus- 
sion clinics. 
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A special letter was sent to all the 
librarians in the State. 


A final letter with the schedule, tenta- 
tive program, and suggested topics for 
discussion and registration blanks were 
sent to the entire mailing list which 
finally included about 1,000 names. The 
blank was to be detached, filled out, 
topics of interest checked and returned to 
the local chairman of the clinic selected 
for attendance. 


Supplies of the schedules, tentative 
program, purpose, page of suggested topics 
for discussion were sent to the local 
committee together with a letter to be 
signed by the local chairman and dis- 
tributed by him. . 

A four-page bibliography, mimeo- 
graphed, on the “Techniques of Discus- 
sion Groups” was sent to the suggested 
discussion leaders. It was suggested that 
the local library have this material on 
display before and during the clinic. 

Lists of names and addresses with the 
organizations represented for the area 
surrounding the city where the clinic 
was to be held were sent to every local 
committee. 

One news release was sent to the news- 
papers of the State; samples and a list of 
the newspapers of the area were sent to 
the local chairmen so they could carry 
on the publicity of the local area. 

The area designated for each clinic 
included the communities within a 75- 
mile radius of the city where the meet- 
ing was to be held. 


COORDINATING COMMITTEE 


Helene H. Rogers, Assistant State Libra- 
rian, Illinois State Library. A. L. A. 
Coordinator — Postwar Planning In- 
stitutes. 

Leslie E. Brown, Director, Community 
School for Adults, Springfield. Presi- 


dent, Illinois Adult Education As- 
sociation. Member—A. L. A. Commit- 
tee on Integration of Education 
Agencies. 


B. I. Griffith, Public Relations Director, 
I. BE. A. 


Yolande E. Clevenger (Mrs. A. W.), 
American Association University 
Women. Chairman, Sub-Committee of 


Illinois Wartime Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

David E. Lindstrom, Professor 
Sociology, University of Illinois. 
viser and Critic. 


Rural 
Ad- 


*Topic numbers throughout agree with 
these 10. 
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GENERAL PROGRAM PATTERN 


9:30 a.m. Introduction— Local Chair- 
man. 


Techniques and Methods of 
Discussion — Dr. David E. 
Lindstrom. 


Forum — Topic, “Planning 
Now for Post War Needs in 
Illinois’”—Speaker. 


Small Group Discussions. 
The clinic will divide into 
smaller grolups for more in- 
timate discussion of the 
issues presented. 


LUNCHEON — Interest 
groups as desired — (Groups 
such as A. A. U. W. or 
P. T. A. might lunch to- 
gether). 

Symposium—A member of 
each group will report on the 
discussion of its members. 


Summary and critique—Dr. 
Lindstrom. 


Plans for follow-up by Mem- 
bers of Coordinating Commit- 
tee. ‘ 


4:00 p.m. Adjourn. 


9:45 a.m. 


10:00 a.m. 


10:45 a.m. 


Suggested Topics for the Small Discus- 
sion Groups which follow the presenta- 
tion by the speaker:* 


1. What we must do to prevent infla- 
tion? 

2. What is our part in helping form a 
world order? 

3. How should our educational needs 
be met: rural, elementary,  sec- 
ondary, advanced, adult? 

4. What plans must be made to provide 
our people with economie and social 
security? 

5. What must farmers be prepared to 
do to meet world food needs? 

6. What changes should be made for 

industry? 

What can we do in the communities 

to provide jobs for those now in 

armed services and war industries? 

8. What health protective organizations 
will be needed? 

9. What adjustments must be made in 
library service or organizations? 

10. How can we get more effective co- 
operation among the organizations 
of our community? 


“| 
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Adviser: Dr. Lindstrom. 
Host chairman: 
Speaker: 


Group discussion leaders: 





PEORIA DISCUSSION CLINIC + 


October 19, First Methodist Church 


Earl Browning, Librarian, Peoria Public Library. 
W. H. Gardner, Sales Manager, Keystone Steel & Wire Company, 


Peoria, and Northern Illinois Chairman of the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, “Forward Planning of Business.” 


Dr. J. W. Carrington, Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Normal; Dr. L. M. Schleier, Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb; Mrs. L. A. Whitnah, P. T. A., Lincoln. 

There were approximately 40 people present from Peoria,* Kewanee, Abing- 
don, Lincoln, Normal, Macomb, Green Valley, Putnam County, El Paso, Chilli- 
cothe, Carbondale and Springfield. They represented: 
P. T. A., libraries, churches, teachers colleges,* Illinois State Library. 


Home Bureau,* Zonta, 








FORWARD PLANNING 
By W. H. GARDNER 


THE Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment is made up of American business 
men who desire to maintain a high level 
of production during the War, through 
the period of post-war adjustment and 
afterward. This Committee declares a 
faith in the destiny of free enterprise. 
It demands a fair and decent business 
climate and political environment. It 
sets up productivity as its goal—for 
productivity includes employment for 
labor, opportunity for management and 
prosperity for all. 

This Committee today has a message 
for every industry—Plan now for post- 
war employment. The Committee does 
not ask you to do anything for someone 
else. It asks you to do something for 
yourself. It does not try to tell you how 
to do it, but it does hope to tell you 
when—and when is now. 

The Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment has entrusted its plans in each 
Federal Reserve district to an outstand- 
ing citizen. Mr. Ralph Budd, President 
of the Burlington Railroad, is in charge 
of the organization in the Seventh Fed- 
eral Reserve district. On November 15 
last, Mr. Budd and Mr. Scott Fletcher, 
Field Director, asked Peoria to be one of 
five guinea pig cities. Peoria was asked 
to go ahead and endeavor to persuade its 


* Most representatives. 

+ The material on each of these clinics is 
published as it was received with a mini- 
mum of editing which necessarily means 
rather wide variance in the completeness and 
manner of handling. 


industries to review the hazards and op- 
portunities of post-war production, with- 
out the benefit of previous work or any 
established formula. Peoria industrial- 
ists agreed that the job of post-war 
planning had to be done individually 
some day. They agreed that there was 
an advantage in doing it coincidentally. 
They were willing to proceed rapidly in 
order to help establish a working basis 
for other cities. 

Secrecy was promised, because after all 
post-war plans should not be the prop- 
erty of employees in general, and cer- 
tainly not of competitors. The Commit- 
tee agreed to release only round figures. 

The only real objections came from 
those people who wanted someone to 
make assumptions for them. We were 
asked “How long will the war last?”— 
“How far will inflation climb?” —“In 
what kind of commodity dollars will war 
bonds be redeemed?”—‘“What will taxes 
be?” — “What will be the speed of de- 
mobilization?”—“Will synthetic rubber be 
subsidized?” — “Will pauper labor in 
Japan be allowed to compete with Ameri- 
can production?” 

It was suggested that these men make 
their own assumptions. No one can give 
an answer to such questions, and yet in 
the mind of a man who looks ahead 
must be some estimate on which to base 
his plans. These assumptions will doubt- 
less be changed from time to time, be- 
cause plans for the future cannot be 
static, but there must be a firm frame- 
work on which to drape them. 
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We received replies from forty-five of 
these forty-nine industries. Three of the 
four were managed from out of town, and 
it was impossible to make proper con- 
tacts. Peoria showed that in 1940 it em- 
ployed 22,000 men; that in December, 
1942, it employed 30,000 men, and that it 
estimated that it would continue to em- 
ploy 29,000 men after the end of the 
European War. After these figures were 
totaled, individual replies were destroyed. 

We now confess a failure to include 
smaller industries. We now know that 
there are fifty-seven businesses employing 
an average of sixteen men, and these in- 
dustries will later be canvassed. 

We cheerfully admit these replies are 
nothing but a peek into the future, but 
they are made by men who know their 
own businesses, and men who made a 
study of the subject. 

An added result is the fact that most 
of the industries now maintain a com- 
mittee or an individual who is alert to 
the possibilities of post-war business, and 
who is maintaining a lively interest in 
the problems first visualized by the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 

We also declare an interest in the fact 
that, since our main concern was with 
employment, we found for the first time 
that Capital and Management were giving 
sharp attention to a problem with which 
Labor was in total sympathy. We found 
that individuals on these postwar plan- 
ning committees are now alert for new 
products, new ideas, and new markets. 

Peoria is ready to take some responsi- 
bility in the great problem to come, for 
the levels of 1940 employment must be 
exceeded. Production must be increased 
forty per cent to a total of 140 billion, 
and there must be satisfactory employ- 
ment found for 56 million people. 

In retrospect, I plainly see that myself, 
my Company, and many other Peoria in- 
dustries need not look on the impact of 
peace as a business hazard, but we see 
ahead opportunities that once seemed 
dangers. Let’s look briefly at the things 
that are happening that are favorable. 
For a period of prosperity immediately 
following the War, many industries have 
rationalized their production. For ex- 
ample, my company at one time manu- 
factured 683 styles and sizes of nails. A 
year ago we were cut to 269 styles and 
sizes, and today we are planning to make 
a further cut to 167 different nails. We 
can get along with these fewer varieties, 
which means economy in manufacture 
and reduced inventory at the mill, with 
the jobber, and with the dealer. 

We see that high corporate taxes have 
induced larger companies to divert a total 
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of hundreds of millions of dollars into 
research, 

We see millions of young men and 
women now trained into expert workers 
—the war has provided its own appren- 
tice system. 

There will be an increase in export 
sales, although that future is cloudy and 
mystic. 

Every soldier is a salesman. Post-war 
markets are being created for wrist 
watches, popular songs, chewing gum, 
and handkerchiefs. 

Undoubtedly that twenty-five billion 
dollars of gold buried in Kentucky will 
be put to work—I do not know how— 
sometimes I am even afraid. Just as we 
have almost all the gold in the world, I 
once had all the marbles in the neighbor- 
hood. The next day the boys opened the 
kite season. 

President John Van Deventer of Iron 
Age said weeks ago that there had been 
1,500 new products and new methods an- 
nounced that would not be available for 
civilian use until after the war. 

New products that we will have to 
make and sell and buy begin to pile into 
a notable total. There is television, cer- 
tainly in color, perhaps in three dimen- 
sions. There will be furniture that can 
be taken apart—a desk can become a 
chair over the weekend. There will be 
sliding panels in pre-fabricated houses— 
wood laminated with synthetic resins— 
plastic printing plates—powdered orange 
juice and desiccated foods of all kinds. 
There will be a million tons of aluminum 
and magnesium which is one-third lighter, 
and which may sell at less than twenty 
cents a pound. 

There will be 100 octane gasoline— 
maybe 300 octane. There will be a new 
science of electronics, and maybe a 
family autogiro. 

And think of the new markets created 
by deferred maintenance. Think of the 
millions of tons of steel for overworked 
railroads. Think of the two million peo- 
ple standing in line when the automobile 
dealer opens his door. Think of the 
1,200,000 radios that will be wanted, and 
the 1,000,000 new homes. And I dearly 
love to think of the half million tons of 
fence that will be required. Three out of 
ten homes have definite ideas for im- 
provement. The ratio of farm homes is 
double that. Washing machines, re- 
frigerators, thousands of things of steel, 
and rubber and plastic will be in demand. 

Will there be money to pay? Well, 
there will be thirty billion dollars worth 
of cashable bonds, eight billion dollars 
worth of deferred credit, and twelve bil- 
lion dollars in cash money. 
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Will there be customers? 11,000,000 
men from the armed forces who will be- 
come customers as soon. as they get home 
and get to work. 

Problems? Yes, and many. There are 
serious things to straighten out. There 
are heavy items to put on the redding 
side of the ledger. There are things to 
be done that cannot be done by business, 
but must be done by State and Federal 
Government. We must have prompt can- 
cellation of war contracts. There must 
be swift demobilization. No _ soldier 
wants to be homesick in a far country 
while someone else has returned home 
after his job, and maybe after his girl. 

There must be a disposal of surplus 
stocks by methods that are wise and fair. 
There must be removal of wartime con- 
trols. There must be renewal of invita- 
tion of “risk” capital, and fair and un- 
derstood methods of taxation. 

Secretary of Commerce Jesse Jones 
declared in mid-April that the cost of the 
last war was equalled by the cost of the 
depression that followed. He declared 
that this nation need not worry about the 
cost of the war if we could avoid the 
depression. 

The men in Washington cannot under- 
take this postwar problem alone. Much 
they can do—yes, bridges, soil erosion, 
international airports, transcontinental 
highways, are fit Federal ventures, but 
Washington must not enter into compe- 
tition with private business, or we will 
no longer be a democracy. Private en- 
terprise must carry the ball. 

I want my company to prosper, be- 
cause if it employs people who create 
valuable products, both the company and 
I have chances to make some money. I 
want other companies to prosper, because 
in that way customers will be created to 
buy my products. Furthermore, I want 
these other companies to prosper so they 
can make interesting and useful things 
for me to buy. 

And so, speaking as Chairman for the 
Peoria Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, let me tell you that to me this 
committee works and fights for a fair 
business climate, for the avoidance of 
regimentation in postwar days. We want 
for our industries freedom in this plastic, 
electronic, synthetic magic world to 
come. In the words of an old Chinese 
philosopher, we want “to possess a liveli- 
hood without constraint—for if those 
who dwell under authority live — then, 
pray, who are the dead?” 

I say with Paul Hoffman, Chairman of 
the Board of Trustees, we want an 
economy of opportunity with a collateral 
of security. 
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We do not want to give a hundred dol- 
lars in cash and a ticket home to a 
soldier—we want to give him a ticket 
home to a hundred dollar job. 

We know someone is going to take the 
responsibility of postwar planning, and 
if private enterprise doesn’t take it, we 
think we know who will. 

The answer is in the ingenuity and re- 
sourcefulness of the managers of thou- 
sands of individual industries who will 
fight for the salvation of their country by 
fighting for the businesses they know and 
love. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Topic No. 2—What is our part in help- 
ing form a world order? 
Leader, Dr. Carrington. 


Assumptions: 
1. Change people before permanent 
peace. 


2. Change slowly, police power neces- 
sary for years. 
3. Must have world cooperation. 
4. It is the problem of educating peo- 
ple to the idea of world cooperation. 
Solutions: 
1. Have convictions; 
thing thoroughly. 
2. Make our convictions known; talk 
them. 
3. Reach many areas, 
4 


believe some- 


clubs, labor 
groups, farmers, etc. 

How to reach people; illustrations 
—women’s clubs—get women in- 


terested; urban, rural conferences. 


Topic No. 3—How should our educa- 
tional needs be met? 
Leader, Dr. Schleier. 

1. What are the postwar educational 
needs? The needs will be many and 
varied and vastly different from present 
needs; they will be world-wide in char- 
acter. The solution will lie in: (a) 
getting people in the habit of seeing the 
problems with which we are faced, and 
(b) in getting the materials and data 
necessary to arrive at workable solutions. 

2. What type of post high school edu- 
cation is necessary? We cannot depend 
on the present system of sending a great 
number of people to the present college 
to meet the needs of our society. 

3. The biggest problem is that of 
adult education. The adult must become 
aware of the many problems of world 
civilization. No educational problem or 
its solution can be made effective unless 
the adult population will and can give it 
support. 
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Topic No. 10—How can we get more 
effective cooperation from 
organizations? 
Leader, Mrs. L. A. Whit- 
nah. 

It was agreed that: 

a. Some coordination is necessary; 
that regular periodic conferences of 
representatives of all the groups 
and agencies in the community be 
held to clear what each group is 
doing and for whom. The best ex- 
ample given was how five New 
England towns in rural northern 
Vermont had worked out the varied 
social work in this way. 


b. We all cease fearing treading on 
each others toes, understand each 
others aims and objects. 


ce. After the coordination has been 
achieved each group move firmly 
forward in harmony without fric- 
tion, with all the others. 


Dr. Lindstrom summed up the day, 
poing out the flaws in the pattern of 
perfect discussion groups, illustrating by 
pointing out the necessity for the chair- 
man thinking along with the group all 
the time, never lagging or allowing his 
thoughts to stray; the necessity occasion- 
ally of breaking up a two-some when two 
people monopolize the discussion. 
General summary: 

1. A reminder that the coordination 

of groups was exemplified that day; 


* 


% 


to 
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the meeting was sponsored jointly 
by such groups as Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, Illinois State Li- 
brary, American Library Associa- 
tion, American Association of 
University Women, Illinois Adult 
Education Association, and _ the 
Public Libraries. They still stand 
ready and willing to help in any 
future way to promote discussion 
groups. 


A hope that similar discussion 
groups will be set up on a county 
basis on a similar pattern. Put- 
nam County has done it on the 
township basis. The Kewanee 
Woman’s Club had done fine work 
in its International Relations De- 
partment, inviting all mothers of 
boys or girls in the service. 


Meet together; in this way lose our 
provincialism, channelized thinking. 
The perfect example is the misun- 
derstanding and mistrust of each 
other by the rural and urban 
groups which can be broken down 
in meetings such as this one. This 
group is representative of each, 
and each has something to offer 
the other. The small rural church 
can give to the city church a new 
and fresh kind of vitality. 


Main topic of agreement: The 
United States must join in a world 
order, that we cannot live in 
isolation. 








A revised edition of the mimeo- 
graphed pamphlet, “Conducting Group 
Discussion,” prepared by Dr. David E. 
Lindstrom, together with a revision of 
the selected bibliography of the “Tech- 
niques of Group Discussion” has been 
printed by and is available from the 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
Springfield 
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Adviser and critic: Dr. Lindstrom. 


Hostess chairman: 
Speaker: 
Group discussion leaders: 


and Springfield. 


Club. 





AURORA DISCUSSION CLINIC 


October 21, Old Post Office Building 


Eleanor Plain, Librarian, Aurora Public Library. 

Dr. Theodore P. Stephens, President, Aurora College. 

Rev. Olin Clark Jones, Ministers’ Association; G. 
H. Brown, Prin. of Washington School, Downers Grove; 
Herbert Templin, Aurora Y. M. C. A. 


There were approximately 100 present, from Aurora,* Woodstock, Geneva, 
Park Ridge, Downers Grove, Yorkville, Morris, Plainfield, Oak Park,* Lombard, 
Wheaton, LaGrange, St. Charles, Sandwich, DeKalb,* Maywood, Batavia, Mazon, 
Melrose Park, Cicero, Oswego, Riverside, River Forest, Ottawa, Earlville, Joliet 


They included or represented County Superintendents of Schools, Carpen- 
ters’ Union, Electricians’ Union, Y. M. C. A., Ministers, Family Welfare Assn., 
Girl Scouts, B. & P. W. Clubs, P. T. A., Home Bureau,* Catholic Charities, 
Schools* (including business, grade, high and Aurora Collegé), public libraries* 
(including Illinois State Library, librarians and trustees). 
tatives composed about one-third of the attendance. 


For the librarians who attended the meeting there was an added pleasure in 
having an opportunity to visit during the luncheon of the West Side Library 


Dr. Lindstrom; 


Library represen- 








Dr. Lindstrom gave preliminary in- 
structions to the group of men selected 
as discussion leaders, urging each of 
them to state the question in a chal- 
lenging way, to see that each member of 
the small group participated in the dis- 
cussion, to take care that no one mem- 
ber monopolized it, and to get the 
answers from the group, not to give 
them himself. “Solutions must start in a 
basis of facts. The process is conviction 


—conclusion—solution. First: What is 
the problem? Second: What are the 
alternative solutions? Third: What is 


the solution best on the basis of the 
facts? The leader must keep on think- 
ing himself and that will induce the en- 
tire group to think about the problem. 
If you stop thinking about it, so will the 
members of the group. Discussion should 
always be scaled in terms of trying to 
solve problems, a quest for truth. You 
analyze the solutions, asking yourself 
questions and asking questions of the 
group. You think in three realms: What 
has been said; what is being said; and 
what is to be said; and you ought to be 
an analytical thinker.” 

Miss Plain called the meeting to order 
at 9:30. She read a list of ten proposed 
topics for discussion and. named the 
leaders. She then introduced Mayor 
Carter, who gave a brief and cordial 


* Most representatives. 


welcome to the group, stating facetiously 
that he was not a speaker, “couldn’t talk 
myself out of a place where I wasn’t 
wanted,” but that he was convinced 
of the timeliness and need of just 
such discussion meetings as these, for if 
we expect to get out of the difficulties 
that now face us, we shall have to plan 
ahead and plan well. Miss Plain then 
mentioned the discussion group which 
met last spring in Chicago, sponsored by 
the A. L. A., attributing the enthusiasm 
it inspired and its success largely to the 
efforts of its director, Dr. David E. Lind- 
strom, whom she then introduced as the 
director and leader of this Aurora meet- 
ing. He mentioned conferences held in 
various parts of the State, sponsored by 
the State Library, crediting their success 
mainly to the support of Miss Helene 
Rogers, the Assistant State Librarian. 
He went on to say: “In the forum dis- 
cussion Dr. Stephens is to be the speaker 
and I suggest that you note the questions 
on what he has to say that you may ask 
them at the close of his talk. You know 
that someone has said that in America 
one reason our democracy doesn’t work 
as well as it ought to work is that we 
all have ‘audiencitis’; we sit in a meeting 
and listen to a speaker and that is all 
there is to it. It is a different sort of 
challenge you must give to your forum 
groups.” 
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THE NEED FOR PLANNING NOW 
Dr. T. P. STEPHENS 


Miss Plain introduced Dr. Theodore 
Stephens, President of Aurora College. 

Excerpts from Dr. Stephens’ address: 

“There seems to have been a misappre- 
hension about my part on this program. 
I thought I was to introduce the subject 
briefly and I find instead I am scheduled 
for a forty-five minute address! Let me 
cite two instances that come to my mind 
on this subject. A luncheon’ group 
speaker not long ago talking about win- 
ning the war shouted ‘Let’s not say any- 
thing about the peace now. LET’S WIN 
THE WAR!’ Last year I set up a pro- 
gram of group discussions of post war 
needs, but the Defense Council withdrew 
the program as too controversial. Per- 
haps I should have gone out on the end 
of the limb myself and gone ahead with 
the discussions, but I didn’t. The fact 
that the United States Department of 
Agriculture is now promoting such dis- 
cussions and that these groups are arising 
all over the country is a good thing. We 
must be aware of the issues involved. 

“Woodrow Wilson’s 14 points were in- 
struments in winning the war, but they 
never got into the consciousness of the 
people. Their principles were completely 
scotched by a group of Senators and their 
personal prejudices. The things we fought 
for in that war we never got. So our 
boys are in uniform today to give us 
another chance. As soon as the 
armistice is signed the partisan fighting 
begins. Unless the rank and file of our 
American people have some dreams and 
convictions and have some plans we may 
have the same thing happen again. 

“The Fulbright resolution passed the 
House, but the Senate Committee agreed 
to let it go. Then the letters and tele- 
grams began to come in, and now they 
say they will pass some form of resolu- 
tion dealing with postwar international 
cooperation. When you recall that one 
of our elected public servants is reported 
to have said: ‘You mustn’t expect us in 
political life to lead; our job is to listen,’ 
the necessity for just the type of thing 
you are doing today is apparent. 

“You may have read in a recent com- 
mencement address by Vice President 
Wallace the story of George, who in high 
school, hating war with all his heart, 
argued that Americans were all wrong in 
getting into the first World War. In 
his second year at a Quaker college, still 
a pacifist at heart, he enlisted after Pearl 
Harbor, and gave up his life in his coun- 
try’s service. He was resolved to do his 
part in defeating the forces against free- 
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dom, but he was not so optimistic about 
winning the peace. The last week he was 
home he said ‘It’s all baloney to talk 
about this younger generation winning 
the peace. We won’t come to power for 
twenty years. The same generation that 
got us into this mess has got to get us 
out of it. What really matters is not 
what new thoughts we kids are thinking, 
but what new thoughts you older guys 
are thinking. . . .’ 

“The ultimate future lies in the hands 
of youth, but the immediate future is in 
the hands of the older generation. There 
are issues we need to face and adjust. 
First, we must adjust ourselves and our 
neighbors to the certainty of a different 
world—it may be a better one or it may 
be a worse one—particularly for those 
who are in places of privilege—but it will 
be different. Think of the changes tech- 
nocracy is going to make, what has hap- 
pened to the common people all over the 
world, how people of color (and there are 
many more of them in the world) and 
other races require recognition. It doesn’t 
matter just what the changes will be, 
we should be helping people to under- 
stand that the world will be different. It 
can be better but it can be worse... . 
Anarchy can take Europe and Asia... . 
If we want a better world we are going 
to have to pay for it. People are willing 
to pay for the war, but will they be willing 
to pay for the peace? Or, as soon as the 
war is over, will they then want to go 
back to catch as catch can? Prepare 
people to be willing to pay a price for 
peace. ‘Our place in the world order’— 
if we are to take our place, we must 
surrender some of our national sover- 
eignty. We cannot be part of a police 
ordered world without some policing our- 
selves. ... 

“Then there is our response to world 
needs. . . . The younger generation will 
be needing new homes and everything 
for them. All over the world after this 
war the normal wants of peace times will 
need to be met. Business men say ‘Swell! 
Think of the market!’ But what are they 
going to use to pay for it? Pay them 
in goods? Give them the tools to make 
the goods? And the money to start them 
off is going to be ours. We will probably 
have to go on with some sort of lend 
lease. Some of our business men live in 
a dream, not realizing changed times. 
The most far reaching and careful plan- 
ning was that of the National Resources 
Planning Board in its non-partisan report, 
but by vote of Congress its work was 
scotched and the Board discontinued. 
The government now owns the greater 
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part of the new industrial plants in war 
work. What is going to happen to them 
after the war? We can leave an economy 
of scarcity if we want to, and go into an 
economy of production and abundance. 
Reemployment of returned service men 
and war production workers presents a 
great problem. We shall have to relocate 
twenty million people. . . . Ought we to 
take as much care in demobilizing as we 
did in mobilizing, or are we going to do 
as we did before? 


“We have to think in terms of our own 
communities and their problems. How 
approach them here? Education of men 
returned from service needs careful plan- 
ning. Then, there is the unfinished busi- 
ness of democracy—the race question. 
You may say, ‘Oh, well, that is the 
South—it’s their problem,’ but think of 
Detroit! And even here in Aurora— 
where can a colored man go to get a 
shave? 


“Three criticisms appear to have been 
brought against the discussion group: 


1. Discussion group is simply a pool- 
ing of ignorance. 


2. It doesn’t settle anything. 


3. It stirs up strife at a time when 
the country should be united. 


“A letter form which reached my desk 
some days ago began, ‘This doesn’t need 
your money. It needs your thought.’ No, 
bonds need your money, but there is far 
more that needs your thought. From 
groups you represent may come things 
that will ultimately contribute to a dur- 
able peace.” 

Some of the questions following Dr. 
Stephens’ speech were: 

Question of race relations: for instance, 
a municipal swimming pool—would both 
negro and white be allowed to use it? 
Dr. Stephens answered that he would call 
the Public Library and ask for similar 
problems in other localities and what had 
been done about them. Someone in the 
audience commented that rest rooms as 
a rule are not separate—negro and white 
alike allowed to use them. 


How counteract an influence like that 
of Chicago Tribune? “Ask Marshall 
Field?” said Dr. Stephens. Then he told 
an incident of discussing the Tribune 
with a utilities official who admitted his 
point of view was determined by his per- 
sonal field of experience. Dr. Stephens 
concluded with “My obligation is te state 
truth. You have to rely on truth in your 
own sphere of influence.” 
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SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Topic No. 2—What is our part in help- 
ing form a world order? 
Leader, Rev. Olin C. Jones. 


“We put into the hopper questions 
that were bothering us. How to stimu- 
late interest: to interest the masses, and 
the disinterested? Questions of: sov- 
ereignty; policing the world; getting 
away from partisanship; re-educating 
Nazi youth; should there be a federal na- 
tion of Europe after the war; how can 
nations of Europe and Asia have faith 
in us if we do not solve our own prob- 
lems; how share our resources with other 
nations. 

“In working these things out time will 
be required. We were absolutely together 
in the idea that the world is one and 
we can not survive in a world that is not 
ordered in some way. We, as a people, 
must take our part in that organization, 
the responsibilities that go with it and 
the consequences that go with those re- 
sponsibilities. There will be growing 
human needs, German and Japanese, as 
well as others, and common humanity 
demands that we do something about 
them. Needs for food and clothing and 
shelter, and from material to spiritual 
needs; what all nations want, a place in 
the sun and to have a recognized part in 
the world. We feel we are going in the 
right direction when we try to under- 
stand one another. Quest after under- 
standing is a great common yearning, so 
that people may be able to develop to the 
best of their capabilities. We must put 
our own house in order if we help put 
the world in order.” 


Dr. Lindstrom: “Are we agreed that we 
can not be isolated after this war? If 
you believe we must enter into world co- 
operation some way, what is the first 
step to be taken in order to assure 
results?” 

Rev. Jones: “We should write our Sena- 
tors our convictions. If, as has been 
said, our democracy is based on listen- 
ers as our elected officials, ensure that 
Senators know you are for world co- 
operation and for the Fulbright resolu- 
tion. Write Senators Ball—Burton— 
Hatch, and the others.” 

Comment from the audience: “When this 
war is ended, Japan and Germany must 
be given plenty of room to grow and 
develop. The most important things in 
the world to all human beings alike 
are food, clothing, and shelter. Insure 
every country the right to govern itself 
as it sees fit in line with what they 
would owe to or get out of an inter- 
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national agreement. . . . We must ac- 
cord peoples of other colors their rights 
and equality; in other words, eliminate 
white supremacy.” 


Topic No. 3—How should our educa- 

tional needs be met? 

Leader, G.H. Brown. Sum- 

marized by E. E. McCoy. 

The group consisted of librarians, edu- 

cators and parents, some from rural 
areas. We only discussed two questions. 
The first question had to do with propa- 
ganda analysis; how to train children to 
recognize biased views in their reading. 
Librarians spoke of evidence of thought 
and discrimination in students’ reading. 
A high school librarian told of a test of 
the effectiveness of propaganda given to 
high school seniors. Teaching critical 
evaluation of reading to children holding 
the same opinions as their parents, sam- 
ple votes on national candidates, after 
training in this analysis, brought out the 
fact that results were not the same as 
the polls, but there was not much di- 
vergence. There was a note of caution 
sounded against too much debunking of 
national heroes, a growing and perhaps 
ominous cynicism among youth, and the 
need for developing loyalties that will be 
constructive. 


Perhaps the greater part of discussion 
was concerned with the problem of rural 
education. We have a serious problem 
in this field. One mother said there were 
but five children in one school and they 
had little opportunity to develop social 
attitudes. The socializing influence of 
this school would be of little value. Prob- 
lem of low enrollments in the one room 
schools. What to be done? Not perfect 
agreement on the solution. Problem of 
transportation difficult. Youngest chil- 
dren must have as long a day as the 
older children when they take the school 
bus. That seems’ greatest objection. 
There is the problem of financial support 
of the schools, with total assessed valua- 
tion low based on farm values. =" 
Teacher supply is inadequate. Prohibi- 
tion against married teachers in cities 
gives chance to get rural school teachers 
of good quality, but the teacher must be 
janitor, playground supervisor, etc. A 
well trained teacher will take other posi- 
tions preferably. There should be $3.00 
per capita instead of $1.00 return on as- 
sessed valuation. 


Dr. Lindstrom: “Is the answer to the 
problem of meeting adequate financing 
State support?” The tax base must be 
broadened. A more uniform approach 
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must be made by people of the com- 
munity. We must develop a system 
which is integrated. 


Topic No. 4—What plans must be made 
to provide our people with 
economic and social se- 
curity? 

Leader, Dr. D. E. Lindstrom. 

Will we have a different standard of 
living after the war? Won’t we need 
government aid to provide adequate hous- 
ing? 

How can we get larger salaried people 
to serve? 

What will women now holding jobs do 
when war production ceases and de- 
mobilization comes? 

What about social security—should we 
drop the age limit? 

Many people feel that large private in- 
dustries can and will be able to employ 
all or a large part of the employables 
after the war. There are plans now to 
convert war plants into new forms. 

Should the age for school be raised 
from 16 to 18? 

With laborers, apprentices, and labor 
leaders, should there be cooperation with 
schools in a job finding plan which will 
provide future openings? 

The whole group feel W. P. A. was 
something we should not want to see come 
back. 


Other suggestions were: 
Government aid to contractors. 
Elimination of cost plus practices. 
Avoid reducing wages but come back 
to 38 to 40 hours a week. 
Labor representatives mentioned the 
four day week. 
Plan for placing responsibilities for 
local problems with communities. 
Cut down state-and federal types of 
relief. 

Dr. Lindstrom: ‘“What’s going to happen 
to government owned industry? Kan- 
kakee ordnance plant type and many 
other war plants convertible to other 
purposes. Can the factories absorb the 
soldiers? Factories start re-tooling even 
before the war is over. Some big con- 
cerns are already preparing for new 
forms of production. Congress will de- 
cide on present plans for supplies to be 
re-routed into private channels... .” 


Topic No. 10—Now can we get more co- 
operation between organi- 
zations? 

Leader,H.H.Templin. Sum- 
marized by Mrs. R. E. Boy. 
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Get together in your community. The 
organizations must be coordinated. The 
problems of large and small communities 
are quite different. There was discussion 
on how to enlist leader interest, how te 
compare with undesirable factors in the 
life of the community, and on elimination 
of personal viewpoints. The Aurora 
Community Council was cited as an ex- 
ample of cooperative action. A survey 
of the resources of the community was 
recommended. How start this community 
program? One person can start it. Find 
what other people are doing. Be active, 
but most important, get together on what 
they all are doing. 

Dr. Lindstrom: “This problem of getting 

organizations to work together is a 

tough problem.” 


General summary for Dr. 


Lindstrom: 


The most effective kind of discussion 
group is probably a small group of fifteen 
or twenty people. . . in your schools, 
churches, women’s clubs. Look out for 
these things: 


You need discussable topics, that touch 
problems and needs of individuals within 
that group. Unless you have one that 
touches their needs, and one on which 
they have some information, there will 
be little interest shown. 

Start somewhere and try to get some- 
where. Offer different solutions and 
select the one best on the basis of facts. 


State your problem so that it is under- 
standable to you and clear to the mem- 
bers of the group, so that the mind will 
jump immediately to a solution. All solu- 
tions must be tested by fact. 

Discussion is not “a pooling of ignor- 
ance” if you have valid data and test 
your conclusions. Solutions can come 
either from the individual or from the 
group. For many individuals the solu- 
tion would be to take each suggestion 
until they find one which best fits the 
facts they know. 


the day, by 
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Solutions for different individuals may 
be different. A solution agreed upon by 
the group as a whole enables them to 
take action. 


Group action may be taken by common 
consent. There may be both majority 
and minority views. The minority has 
the opportunity to try to change the 
minds of the majority. 

Have resolutions drawn up and sub- 
mitted to the larger group. 

Large discussion group is never so satis- 
factory as the small group for there is 
not full participation. 


In the forum type of discussion, a 
larger group of people, with a speaker, 
the audience has the privilege of asking 
questions afterwards. 

Panel discussion should have not over 
seven people taking part. Have a meet- 
ing before. Ask each panel member to 
state the problem, but don’t let them dis- 
cuss beforehand. Be ready to challenge 
the other fellow’s points, and speak loud 
enough to be heard. 

The chairman should state the problem 
and invite the audience to come in any 
time they want, and he has to see that 
each member of the panel has a chance 
to have his say. In conducting it state 
the problem in a challenging way. Just 
as soon as a member has made one point, 
stop him. . 


As chairman: remember what has been 
said, certain points which can be drawn 
to a head; keep in mind what is being 
said; have in mind what you want to 
bring out. Prevent speakers from taking 
too much time or speaking more than 
twice. 


In these discussions there are often 
facts presented by speakers out of which 
come action of community value. Train 
leaders and secretaries beforehand in 
what you want them to do, and ask each 
member to be prepared to take part. If 
you can get discussion on your problems 
you wont need to worry about the tech- 
niques. 


* * 
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Adviser and critic: 
Hostess chairman: 
Group discussion leaders: 


Dr. Lindstrom. 


There were about 





ROCKFORD DISCUSSION CLINIC 


October 22, Rockford Coilege 


Dr. Mildred Berry, Rockford College. 


Isabel Abbott, Rockford College; 
Davan, Rockford College; Ruth P. Hughes, librarian, Freeport Public Library. 


70 present—from Rockford,* Woodstock,* Freeport,* 
Rochelle,* Springfield, Garden Prairie, Moline, Oregon, Pecatonica, DeKalb, 
Amboy, Durand, Winnebago, Union, Malta, Clare, Rockton, Seward. They were 
representing A. A. U. W.,* libraries* (both school and public), Women’s Clubs, 
Home Bureau,* Illinois League of Women Voters,* Illinois State Library, Boy 
and girl Scouts, Farm Bureau, the Grange, Rockford College, P. T. A.,* B. and 
P. W. Clubs, ministers, Illinois Education Assn., and Illinois State Library. 


Prof. Jordan 








T HERE was no keynote speaker. Dr. 
Berry and Dr. Lindstrom presented the 
purpose of the meeting and the principles 
and methods of effective discussion. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Topic No. 2—What is our part in help- 
ing form a world order? 
Leader, Isabel Abbott. 
Summarized by Mrs. B. J. 
Knight. 


The consensus of the group is that we 
crave security (individual or collective), 
most of all; that we favor some kind of 
world organization using United Nations 
as a nucleus; that whatever form of or- 
ganization we plan needs to have a 
method of enforcing its edicts—possibly 
military power. Each of us needs to do 
something: 


1. Keep close watch on elections and 
actions of representatives in Con- 
gress and State Legislature. 

2. Try to educate those whom we meet 
or live near. 

3. Form small groups to develop con- 
victions and attitudes. 

4. Encourage youth to plan and then 
carry out those plans. 


Topic No. 3—How should our educa- 
tional needs be met? 
Leader, Prof. Jordan 
Davan. Summarized by 
Mrs. G. J. Haumesser. 
The discussion centered almost wholly 
around the reorganization of the rural 
schools and the question of how this 
could be accomplished. The thought was 


* Most representatives. 


brought out that such a reorganization 
must be done through and by the rural 
people rather than by any urban group. 
The problem of the small attendance in 
schools in some areas and the overcrowd- 
ing in rural schools in industrial areas, 
the increasing difficulty in obtaining 
enough tax money to maintain the small 
rural high school were problems consid- 
ered. State and federal aid both entered 
into the discussion, also iibrary service 
to rural people. 

The group came to no conclusion as to 
how to solve these problems other than 
that they were definitely problems of the 
post war period and could only be solved 
by the combined thinking of the organ- 
ized groups in the community. 


Topic No. 10—How can we get more 
effective cooperation from 
organization? 

Leader, Ruth P. Hughes. 

There were representatives in the group 
from the Rockford Public Library, Rock- 
ferd Girl Scouts, Home Bureau of Winne- 
bago County, Oregon Farm _ Bureau, 
Rochelle Public Library, Grange and Boy 
Scouts and the Freeport Public Library. 

We stressed over-organization and we 
came to the conclusion that all communi- 
ties, especially the smaller ones, were 
over-organized; that the groups in these 
communities overlapped in their program 
dates, program material and many times 
their objectives. 

As a solution to this problem we sug- 
gested that a Community Council be ap- 
pointed from these groups—this council 
to work with the groups and try to get 
them to arrange a calendar of events, to 
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list the groups in the city for a directory, 
to try to get groups to plan their pro- 
grams a year ahead. We suggested also 
that this council have a service record 
of available material in the different or- 
ganized groups so that people who never 
are called upon could be used and those 
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who are worked to death might have a 
rest. 

We suggested too, as a post war pro- 
gram, a “Training school for organiza- 
tions” and the organization of a Town 
Forum where all these groups could get 
together in a common cause. 





Adviser and critic: Dr. Lindstrom. 
Hostess chairman: 
Speaker: 


Group discussion leaders: 


URBANA DISCUSSION CLINIC 


October 26, Illinois Union Building 


Mrs. E. L. Kemp, Champaign. 
Dr. Alva H. Benton, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Myra Robinson, Kansas; 


Mrs. Harry Reifsteck, 


Champaign; Mrs. Florian Znawecki, Champaign; Mrs. L. J. Lindsay, Onarga; 
Dr. F. C. Hood, Asst. High School Visitor, Univ. of Ill., Urbana; Mrs. Leonard 
Marquardt, P. T. A., Champaign. 


There were approximately 100 present from: Champaign-Urbana,* Onarga, 
Tuscola,* Bloomington, Robinson,* Manteno, Villa Grove,* Vermilion Grove, Sul- 
livan,* Mansfield, Cerro Gordo, LaPlace, Paris,* Decatur,* Seymour, Monticello, 
Arthur, Danville, Springfield. They represented: the Univ. of Ill., Chamber of 
Commerce,* American Legion Auxiliary, libraries,* Home Bureau,* A. A. U. W.,* 
Women’s Clubs, P. T. A., Girl Scouts, Illinois League of Women Voters,* Busi- 
ness Club, Agriculture, Univ. High School Visitor, Illinois State Library, County 
Organization Director. 











POSTWAR PROBLEMS AS RELATED TO ILLINOIS 
By Dr. Atva H. Benton 


AFTER a short summary of the pur- 
poses of the clinic and the methods to 
be used in the discussion groups by Dr. 
Lindstrom, the speaker of the morning, 
Dr. Alva H. Benton of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was introduced. Dr. 
Benton was born in Ohio, studied in Wis- 
consin and Minnesota, therefore he has 
been in contact with the special problems 
of the Middle West for many years. His 
topic was the general one, “Postwar Prob- 
lems as Related to Illinois.” His intro- 
duction, as he explained, formed the 
major part of his talk, giving background 
facts, largely statistics: the people di- 
rectly related to the war effort, 20 million 
civilians, 8 million in armed forces. The 
greater part of these will be demobilized 
after the war with the result that over 
60 million people, including relatives and 
dependents of the employed people, will 
be vitally interested in the questions of 
employment. The provision of jobs is 


* Most representatives. 
+ See Mr. Gardner’s speech, Peoria clinic, 
pp. 19-21, 


hence the problem underlying all other 
problems. 


Out of the population of the U. S. 
about 27 million make up the farm popu- 
lation and 110 million the non-farm popu- 
lation. The income of the farm group 
for this year will be about 11.3 millions, 
while that of the non-farm income will be 
about 106 millions. 


This problem of postwar re-employment 
and its related economic questions is be- 
ing discussed by a large number of agen- 
cies. Two in particular are: 


1. Committee on Economic Develop- 
ment.; This group is made up of 
business men interested in indus- 
trial planning and is headed by 
Paul Hoffman, president of Stude- 
baker Corporation. It is interested 
in projects such as the one in Peoria 
in which a survey of the possibili- 
ties for that community has been 
made. 


2. Inter-Bureau Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee of the Department of Agri- 
culture. Under this plan nine 








regional planning groups have been 
formed; the headquarters for this 
region is in Milwaukee. 


Outline of other postwar problems: 

1. Natural resources. Extensive agri- 
cultural production resulting in the 
faster depletion of the soil: Greater 
need for the restoration of fertility 
by the use of fertilizer. He cited 
facts as to the increased demand 
for fertilizer in the past year. 
Cutting the forests: Before the war 
we were cutting them 10 per cent 
faster than we were replacing 
them; now we are cutting them 60 
per cent faster. 


2. The question of private enterprise. 
The vast amount of building for 
war industries, the return of these 
properties. The danger of a boom 
which will be followed by a depres- 
sion. What kind of planning can 
prevent such a depression? 

3. Civic problems: government must 
provide public works, particularly 
roads. Dr. Benton gave statistics 
on the roads, before the war in 
thousands of miles per year, this 
year less than 200 miles of new road 
in the country. The problems of 
urbanization increased by the boom 
towns created by war industries. 

Question period: 

What about rationing in the postwar 
period? 

Dr. Benton thinks that some sort of 
rationing will be continued. Discussion 
brought out the great need for educating 
the public, particularly the women, as to 
this need. 

How fast should demobilization be car- 
ried out? 

Dr. Benton suggested: 

1. The Japanese part of the war is 
likely to continue longer than the 
German phase. 

2. The army of occupation will em- 
ploy a number of soldiers. 

3. The government may decide to 
continue the manufacture of arm- 
ament. : 

4. Re-employment must be met by 
industrial planning. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 


Topic No. 1—What we must do to pre- 
vent inflation. Leader, Miss 
Myra Robinson. 
Create public opinion willing to accept 
the following as bulwarks against infla- 
tion: 
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1. Rationing—The group, made up en- 

tirely of women from the moderate 

income group, felt that rationing 
was the only fair means of dis- 
tributing goods limited in quantity. 

And should be continued after the 

war if needed. 

Saving — Voluntary saving is the 

best method of closing the gap be- 

tween income and available goods. 

Satisfactory investment would de- 

crease the need for additional taxes 

or some form of forced savings. 

3. Subsidies for consumers—The group 
agreed that subsidies might be a 
means of maintaining the wage 
level, but the rural women are un- 
willing to accept subsidies as farm 
subsidies, feeling that they should 
be considered as consumer sub- 
sidies since the consumers were 
presumably unable to pay enough 
for food to make its production 
profitable to the producer. 


4. Post war planning — Inflation after 
the war might be lessened by well- 
laid plans for rapid conversion to 
civilian production and well-planned 
rationing of scarce articles. 

5. Taxes—Taxes must be recognized 
as necessary. and the group felt 
that workers should not loaf on the 


bo 


job to keep in lower income 
brackets. 
6. Work against black markets — 


Every woman in the group was op- 
posed to black markets as being 
unpatriotic and unsafe. 

As leaders in our communities we 
should be meticulous in the ob- 
servance of rationing regulations, 
speed limits, etc., to set an example 
for others about us. 


ba 


Topic No. 2—What is our part in help- 
ing form a world order? 
Leader, Mrs. Harry Reif- 
steck. 

This discussion group was made up of 
fifteen women and one man—many of 
them real thinkers. 

All were agreed on the need for a 
world order of some kind but there was 
much difference of opinion as to the part, 
we, as individuals, could play in forming 
it. 

Some thought we should start with 
ourselves and communities in a small 
way. Others thought we should begin 
higher up in the scale. 
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However the following was generally 
agreed upon: 


I. We must begin at home, in our 

‘ communities, always keeping in 
mind the big problems of a world 
order as it concerns our relations 
with other countries. 

II. We approved of an organization of 
nations that will live under and 
abide by international law, as a 
basis to start on. 

1. The above has many ramifications 
and angles that will enter into the 
picture. 

a. Fear, self-interest. 

b. Shall there be an international 
police force? 

c. How about international bank- 
ing? 

d. How about the development of 
backward nations? 

e. Shall there be an international 
educational agency, etc. 


The above might be used in small 
discussion groups as subjects in forming 
public opinion. 

2. Ways to influence public opinion. 

a. Clear our minds of prejudices 
and biased thinking. 

b. By encouraging more reading. 

c. By learning more about other 
countries. 

d. By discussion groups. 

1.d. Organizations have terrific 
power but are we too 
superficial? 

2.4. Women have never had 
such an opportunity to 
help shape world affairs. 

3.d. We must overcome apathy. 
It’s a bigger problem than 
ignorance. 

4.4. We can differ without be- 
ing disagreeable. 

5.d. We should have the cour- 
age of our own convictions. 

e. By making a survey in our 
groups as to subjects wanted for 
study. 

l.e. People will show and have 
differences of opinion if 


topics are selected that 
touch their experiences 
and if people of various 


organizations meet for dis- 
cussion. 

f. An effort should be made to 
have some specialists and ex- 
perts at the discussion meet- 
ings. 

III. After public opinion has been in- 
fluenced, people will let their wishes 
be known to their Senators and 
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Representatives who will have a 
Jig part in forming a World Order. 


Topic No. 3—How should our educa- 
tinnal needs be met? 
Leader, Dr. F. C. Hood. 
Summarized by Mrs. F. G. 
Dickinson. 

The chairman explained that our sub- 
ject covered such a large territory we 
should limit it somewhat; therefore dis- 
cuss only the most pressing needs. 

The first question was: How could our 
rural teachers secure more supervision 
and help. More help is needed because: 


1. Most rural teachers are alone and 
don’t have other teachers with 
which they can confer. 

2. County Superintendents, because of 
administrative duties, and the fill- 
ing out of numerous reports, do not 
have much time with each teacher. 


It was agreed that the County Super- 
intendent’s education has been much im- 
proved within the past ten years—prac- 
tically all of them having college degrees, 
many of them Master’s. 

1. Consolidation of schools would help 

as there would not be the problem 
of the lone teacher and the County 
Superintendent would be saved 
time and transportation. 
Another solution would be Assistant 
County Superintendents; people 
who had specialized in rural prob- 
lems and spent their time working 
with the teachers. We have an ex- 
ample of that in a Mr. Bishop near 
Macomb, where it is working out 
very well. 

Of couse that would mean an education 
of adults so that they would be willing to 
pay additional taxes for such help. 

Another problem—How can our young- 
sters be given more vocational guidance 
—in our high school or even before that. 

1. Some of the difficulties are small 
schools where there cannot be a 
wide variety of courses. 

2. Incompetent teachers. 

3. Lack of proper home education. 

Much is being done: 

1. Guidance tests, which are not in- 
fallible but which do help. 

Closer cooperation between’ the 
parent and the teacher. 

3. The child cannot decide alone, 
should be helped and directed by 
the parent. 

The problem of recreational centers for 

young people was discussed—the sugges- 
tion was made that the school building be 


to 


to 
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used as a recreational center, but many 
school boards object. 

The chairman explained that the 
school should not be isolated from the 
_rest of our community life and the family 
should do more things together. 

Another idea brought out was that one 
of our major problems in education is 
that of the child who is a misfit and in 
order to be noticed becomes a problem 
child. 

Few opportunities, if any, are given in 
school where a child may enter into a 
project and see it through to the finish, 
such as is permitted in Four H work. 

There is no reason why our schools 
should teach either the skills or a liberal 
education. They could be very easily 
combined —such as Arithmetic, Physics 
and Biology be taught right along with 
practical Agriculture and with all 
courses children be taught the art of liv- 
ing together and being a part of the 
community. 


Topic No. 4—What plans must be made 
to provide our people with 
economic and _ social se- 
curity? Leader, Mrs. Flor- 
ian Znawecki. Summarized 
by Mrs. Guy Tawney. 

1. We believe that the appropriation 
for the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board should be continued. 

2. We agree with the recommendation 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board that the education of youth 
up to the age of 21 should be under 
government control. We think that 
a closer cooperation between the 
crafts, vocational schools, and em- 
ployment office should be instituted, 
so that the youth can be prepared 
in advance for the jobs that are 
available, according to the survey 
of fields and trends in the different 
occupations. 

3. We believe that employment offices 
should be federal, with facilities 
for the study of the capacities of 
workers and advice to them in seek- 
ing their fields. 

4. We think there should be better 
administration of unemployment in- 
surance compensation. (One mem- 
ber of our group was from the 
typographers’ union and complained 
bitterly of some practices in the 
payment of unemployment insur- 
ance.) 

5. The federal social insurance should 
be extended to cover more cate- 
gories. If possible, those entering 
it should not lose credit for what 
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they have paid into state or teach- 
ers insurance systems. 
6. We believe that the public will be 
better satisfied if public works after 
the war are performed by private 
industries on contract with the 
government, rather than directly by 
government. 
It is obvious that the public needs 
increased medical facilities and bet- 
ter care of health. 


=“ 


Topic No. 5—What must farmers be pre- 
pared to do to meet world 
food needs? Leader, Mrs. 
J. L. Lindsay. 

1. They must be willing to try to meet 
those needs. In other words, they 
must feel that they have a duty in 
meeting them. 

2. They must realize fully what the 
needs are and group discussions 
rather than printed material will be 
the most effective ‘way of getting 
this information out. 

3. They will have to maintain a more 
flexible viewpoint, make adjust- 
ments in their plans, quickly and 
willingly if food demands change 
suddenly. 

4. They will need, more than ever: 
(a) A government program for a 

planned agriculture. 

(b) An organization of their own 
which will work for them in 
the government program. 

(c) An individual plan for each 
farmer in which his farm will 
produce most effectively, to his 
own advantage and to the ad- 
vantage of the national situa- 
tion. 

5. They in common with the rest of 
the world, may have to be educated 
to consume more plant products in 
future. It has been proved that an 
acre of land can maintain many 
more people when planted _ to 
cereals than when used for live- 
stock. 


Topic No. 10—How can we get more 
effective cooperation 
among the organizations? 
Leader, Mrs. Leonard 
Marquardt. Summarized 
by Mrs. Jesse Knight. 

There were’ twenty-three persons 
present. The discussion was mainly con- 
cerned with the difficulty that exists in 
getting community groups to cooperate. 

Some of the problems which such groups 

could solve,.if any when they combined 
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their efforts, were enumerated by the 
various participants. 

The chief hindrance to group coopera- 
tion seemed to be jealousy, that is, the 
fear ‘that one group or one individual 
would receive the credit for any action 
taken. 


All participants were agreed that com- 
munity organizations should cooperate on 
community problems, mainly because 
separate actions involved a duplication of 
effort on a few problems while other 
needs were totally neglected. 

It was mentioned that when coordinat- 
ing councils are organized they often lose 
their hold and dissolve because (1) the 
club presidents, who usually make up 
these councils, don’t feel they can com- 
mit their clubs to any action without 
prior consultation and by the time this 
has been done and the next council meet- 
ing is held, so much time has elapsed 
that the incentive has been lost, or (2) 
because the coordinating council itself 
becomes a group for action. 


It was suggested that the coordinating 
council be made up of members rather 
than presidents of the clubs, since presi- 
dents are bound by their office to be in- 
terested primarily in the success of their 
own clubs; non-officers would be freer to 
consider the community as a whole, and 
build a community program in contrast 
to a variety of club programs. 

Another suggestion was that the co- 
ordinating council hold hearings in order 
to determine the important community 
problems and delegate responsibility for 
solving the problems to different groups. 

It was asked whether communities were 
making sufficient use of their public in- 
stitutions, such as libraries, when consid- 
ering the forwarding of community 
projects. 

A suggestion was made that before 
undertaking any program it should be 
reviewed in the light of the facts as to 
whether it was worthwhile. Projects 
could thus be evaluated as to how 
effectively they advance any of the fol- 
lowing four objectives which were given 
as follows: (1) everyone in the com- 
munity should be healthy, (2) everyone 
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should be vocationally efficient—he should 
be able to do some socially acceptable 
work and there should be work for him 
to do, (3) everyone should be socially 
acceptable and civically responsible — he 
should possess the traits of determina- 
tion, dependability, cooperativeness and 
progressiveness, (4) everyone should have 
recreational interests. 

Another idea expressed was that a co- 
ordinating council should concern itself 
with fact finding, with devising plans on 
the basis of the facts and finally with 
measuring the progress of the action 
taken (by the cooperating groups and 
individuals). 

The discussion brought out mention of 
two skills which are necessary in order 
to get groups to cooperate: (1) a knowl- 
edge of the technique of developing in- 
terest, and (2) a knowledge of how to 
lead ‘people to think straight. These 
might become the topics for study classes 
for community leaders. 


Mrs. A. W. Clevenger summarized the 
discussions of the day: -We are chal- 
lenged by a changing world; we should 
consummate the revolution around the 
round table rather than by revolt. Con- 
ferences of international leaders must be 
supported by round tables at home. 

Has America over-emphasized the im- 
portance of the privilege of voting and 
minimized the importance of knowing 
and understanding how to vote? Informal 
discussions such as that of today could 
aid in developing this understanding. 

Discussion has been muffled by eco- 
nomic consideration such as fear of los- 
ing one’s job. Women who are not at- 
tached to a job have a contribution to 
make, they are freer than men in this 
matter and have a duty in fostering free 
discussion. 

The consensus of opinion of the day: 

1. These round tables (or discussions) 

must be started immediately. 

2. Our economy must be planned; 

must be purposeful. 

3. Education must be continued from 

the cradle to the grave. 
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PROBLEMS OF POSTWAR PLANNING 
By Dr. Atva H. Benton 
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How are we going to provide jobs and 
an income for approximately 30,000,000 
men and women after Mobilization Day? 
The National Resources Planning Board 
has looked ahead when wartime indus- 
tries will be converted to a peacetime 
basis. There will necessarily be a cer- 
tain amount of unemployment during this 
conversion period. 

In Illinois we should be especially in- 
terested in the interdependence of Agri- 
culture and Industry. A national Com- 
mittee on Economic Development, already 
appointed, has been at work in different 
states and has made definite studies. In 
this state Peoria* is already at work with 
concrete plans. This large committee 
suggests (1) retain, if possible, present 
employees, (2) study possibilities to 
furnish employment. 

Our natural resources are our heritage. 
Are we taking the right care of the soil 
in order to produce and to maintain pro- 
ductivity? Illinois is doing a good job 
in soil conservation. The forests are be- 
ing depleted. What can be done in the 
way of reforestation? Are buildings of 
all kinds kept in repair? These problems 


* Most representatives. 
*See Mr. Gardner’s speech, Peoria Clinic, 
pp. 19-21. 


will furnish employment not only tem- 
porarily, but for a considerable time. 
What about road repair and construc- 
tion? Where will funds come from to 
make the necessary repairs and to carry 
on new construction? 

The U. S. Chamber of Commerce has 
made very helpful plans, which can be 
adapted to all types of communities. 
Plans, based on local conditions, can be 
made. 

The secretary of the Jacksonville Cham- 
ber of Commerce asked about migration. 
Will people, who have gone away, return 
to their own communities? How can it 
be found out how many plan to return? 
Local Civilian Defense Committee can 
help in this study. 


The three big problems are: (1) Pro- 
viding jobs, (2) Providing purchasing 
power, (3) Labor. 

Dr. Lindstrom read the ten subjects 
offered for consideration and asked the 
people in the audience to vote by the 
number as he re-read them, in order to 
break up into small groups. Because of 
considerable interest in several topics and 
possible overlapping, the ten topics were 
reduced to six by some combinations. 


These groups met with their leaders in 
sections of the Social Room and in adjoin- 
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ing small rooms. These groups adjourned 
for luncheon and reassembled in the one 
large group again in the afternoon. Each 
summarizer gave a report, which was 
followed by discussion from the audience. 
Dr. Lindstrom pointed out that this 
clinic was planned to train leaders. In 
planning any form of a discussion group 
three important steps are necessary: (1) 
Select a leader, (2) Select a topic in 
which people are generally sufficiently 
interested and also a topic which is open 
to discussion, (3) Use personal contact in 
getting people to come—extend personal 
invitations. Extend publicity through 
many organizations, possibly permitting 
only a limited number to represent each 
organization. The chairman in any form 
of discussion must be able to submerge 
the method, yet follow it without the 
audience realizing he is doing so. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Topic No. 1—Factors that affect inflation. 
Leader, Walter Hamilton. 
Summarizer, Donovan 
Hester. 

Four methods of controlling inflation 
are now being used: 1. Taxation. 2. 
Savings. 3. Price control. 4. Wage con- 
trol. 


All are effective in a measure, but have 
not been completely successful in stop- 
ping inflation. There is a further need 
for measures that will be more effective. 
Members of the group suggested luxury 
taxes as one further means of controlling 
inflation. 


Topic No. 2—What is our part in help- 
ing to form a world order? 
Leader, Dr. A. H. Benton. 
Summarizer, Marian C. 
Brauer, 


The chairman stated the question and . 


brought out the fact that we were to 
assume two things: that we want a world 
order, and we wish to have a part in it. 
He also asked what we meant by “world 
order,” and wondered if we took for 
granted an international organization. 
The group agreed that the order we 
should look forward to would at least be 
different from the one existing at the 
present time. The chairman followed by 
saying that the part we take will depend 
on the kind of world order we have. 

Members of the group proposed five 
possibilities for bringing about a world 
order: 1. Alliances. 2. An international 
organization. 3. International coopera- 
tion. 4. “Union Now.” 5. Old League of 
Nations revived. 
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The use of alliances met general dis- 
approval, although time was not given to 
clear the definition of the term “alliance” 
as a postwar measure. One member 
thought alliance between the larger 
powers might bridge a gap temporarily. 
All seemed to favor some kind of in- 
ternational organization. The discussion 
revolved around five questions regarding 
such an organization: 


1. How would it deal with enemy 
countries? 

What would its functions be? 
What kind of representation would 
the nations have? 

What power would it have? 

How would its decisions be en- 
forced? 


It was suggested that the enemy coun- 
tries would be permitted to come in when 
they had proved their stability. There 
was some doubt as to the kind of or- 
ganization wanted, but the group did not 
favor any insistence on a democratic 
government for all countries. 

Functions of the organization seemed 
to be threefold: To keep the peace of 
the world, to adjudicate questions in dis- 
pute, to guarantee rights to minorities. 
Because “minorities” was not defined, 
some of the group thought that people in 
Europe might try to settle our Negro 
question until it was brought out that 
minorities were the Small Nations. 

If we do all this, would an interna- 
tional police force be necessary? Would 
not enemy nations belonging to the or- 
ganization feel honor bound to do the 
right thing? The majority of the group 
favored some kind of police force, but the 
kind of police force was not so easy to 
agree upon. Two suggestions were 
brought out: 


1. To be made up of armed forces from 
every country combining to make a 
world army. 

2. Special police in each country, re- 
cruited from that country and only 
operating within that country or in 
neighboring districts. 


No conclusion was reached as to the 
nature of these police forces necessary 
to enforce the decisions of the interna- 
tional organization. 


The chairman asked how the proposed 
organization would differ from the old 
League of Nations. It was the opinion 
that the nations would need to surrender 
some sovereignty; that they should not 
be allowed to withdraw at will; and that 
it must have the “teeth” that the old 
League lacked. This brought up the ques- 
tion of what the United States attitude 
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would be if asked to give up some 
sovereignty. 


The question of representation was baf- 
fling, with various viewpoints and sug- 
gestions but no conclusions. Some 
thought we might have two _ houses 
analogous to our Senate and House. 


The group agreed that we want a world 
order, brought about by some kind of in- 
ternational organization which would 
probably do three things: Keep peace, 
provide a court of justice, and protect 
minorities. 


Topic No. 3—How should our educa- 
tional needs be met? 
Leader, Darrell Blodgett. 
Summarizer, Sally Ann 
Conant, Assoc. for Child- 
hood Education, MacMur- 
ray College (student). 
Our first question concerned the War 
Nursery School. Will the mothers who 
have deposited their children here to go 
into war work leave their jobs when the 
war is over and take their children home, 
or will they continue the necessity for 
nursery schools on a large scale? It was 
agreed that a good nursery school is 
better than a poor home. However, we 
did not decide whether or not a good 
home is better than a good nursery school. 
The fact was brought out that those 
who most need the facilities of the war 
nursery school do not take advantage of 
the opportunity. It was agreed that in 
our high schools there should be com- 
pulsory training for girls in such basic 
things as nutrition and child care. Such 
a program would reach some of our prob- 
lems at their source—especially that of 
poor diet, since too many school children 
have no breakfast at all and call a candy 
bar their lunch. 


The possibilities of changing curricula 
in. elementary and high schools and in 
colleges in the postwar world were dis- 
cussed. What effect would the shift of 
emphasis to science and mathematics due 
to the technical courses given by the 
armed forces have on the postwar curri- 
cula? No conclusion was reached on this 
point. What will the farm boy’s lot be 
in regard to higher education? He is 
serving his country as definitely as if he 
were in military service. Night courses 
were suggested, although it was pointed 
out that after a fifteen-hour day of work 
he wouldn’t be in a very receptive mood 
for education. 


What effect would the suggested pro- 
gram of giving the returning soldiers an 
opportunity for a year’s education at the 
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expense of the public have on the college 
curriculum? It was pointed out that a 
year’s education does not necessarily 
mean college. It could mean trade school, 
machinery and equipment for which has 
already been set up by the N. Y. A. The 
only definite conclusion reached from this 
phase was that in the elementary, high 
school and college we shall have to edu- 
cate our young people for peace. Rather 
than teaching the definite separate sub- 
jects for this purpose, it is better to teach 
history, geography and languages from 
the social approach than a mere presenta- 
tion of facts. 

What provisions are made for the ab- 
normal child? State funds provide a 
satisfactory setup for almost every con- 
ceivable physical abnormality, but the 
mentally deficient child is being sorely 
neglected. The fact was brought out that 
national, state and local funds provide for 
hot lunches in the school, but few schools 
take advantage of this opportunity. 


As regards the financing of the educa- 
tion program, we agreed that the local 
and state governments should set aside 
enough money for this and not expect 
the federal government to take over 
much of our postwar planning in this 
respect. 


Topic No. 4—Postwar Plans (Topics 4, 
oe 
Leader, W. F. Coolidge. 


I—How are we to meet the needs of 
the boys serving in the armed forces 
when they return home? 

From the letters received from these 
boys at the present time, they are expe- 
riencing numerous thrills outside of ac- 
tual combat which are going to be very 
difficult to overcome after the war is over. 

1. Complete social readjustment must 
be made for those boys. 

2. Social agencies must be set up with- 
in our own communities with little 
or no government aid to meet these 
needs. 

What do these boys want? Regardless 
of the length of the war, they are going 
to be aged and will be interested in find- 
ing employment, starting a home, etc., 
and not being entertained by home folks. 
A suggested plan would be to give them 
some type of responsibility of Leadership 
of a group. 


II—What can we do to provide jobs for 
the returning service men? 





* List of topics, see p. 18. 
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Mention was made of the soy bean in- 
dustry and the 2,000 or more industries 
that make use of this product in some 
form. Even though this could be profit- 
able from an industrial point, extreme 
care should be taken not to deplete the 
soil, since soybeans are second in the 
list of soil depleters. 


III—Do you favor government aid, simi- 
lar to W. P. A., until the service 
men have had a chance to adjust 
themselves? 


The opinion of the group was strongly 
opposed to any measure resembling 
W.P.A. and felt that this was a hindrance 
to their meeting the situation. Help them 
through private industry to meet their 
own demands. 


IV—What is to be the future of the 
family-size farm in the postwar 
period? 

A family-size farm was explained as 
approximately 200 acres, and one that 
could be tilled without employing help 
outside the immediate family. A ma- 
jority favored the continuance of the 
small unit as a democratic institution, as 
well as one that would meet the economic 
demands of a large group of our popula- 
tion. 

V—What plan should labor and man- 
agement adopt to assist in providing 
employment? 

They are going to have to sit at the 
same discussion table and face the facts 
with the understanding that both sides 
may have to grant concessions. It must 
be a cooporative plan. 

VI—What are we to look forward to as 
to the future of health measures in 
postwar planning? 

Quite an informative discussion resulted 
over the topic of socialized medicine as 
to the advantages and disadvantages. 
Those opposing gave as their reasons the 
high cost of its support and the political 
influence which would most likely result. 

The group favored the opposition of 
such plan until the doctors who are now 
serving in the armed forces return and 
are permitted to help decide such mat- 
ters. 

Preventative measures such as are be- 
ing used now by our State, county and 
local agencies were in general considered 
quite satisfactory and would meet with 
the complete approval of the group as 
long as it is kept on a democratic plan. 


Topic No. 9—What adjustments must be 
made.in library service 
and library organization? 
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Leader, Dorothy Hiatt. 
Summarizer, Jessie P, 
Jenks. 


What is the matter now? started the 
discussion. 

A library trustee from Wood River 
said that in some places librarians did 
not welcome into the library a man who 
came in directly from his work in soiled 
clothing. It was agreed that librarians 
motto should be service, regardless of the 
patron and his appearance. 

1. Libraries need to have a closer co- 
operation with groups in the community 
in order to extend the services of the 
library. One librarian said that since the 
schools in her town have a fairly satis- 
factory school library, the children do 
not use the public library so much as 
formerly. This librarian is very much 
concerned about this situation. 

2. Libraries must have sufficient funds 
to buy books, magazines and other mate- 
rials; and also to pay salaries that will 
hold good staff members, so that they will 
not leave the library profession and go 
into other professions that offer better 
salaries. We need to get .the maximum 
rate of taxation, guaranteed by the li- 
brary law of Illinois. If libraries are not 
receiving their maximum rate, they 
should know how to go about it to get it. 
This will bring about more funds for the 
library. 

3. Since it is difficult for the small 
library to operate on its own resources, 
libraries should favor larger units of 
service—the regional plan, or the county 
plan. 

To win friends for the library, every 
barrier which keeps people from coming 
to the library should be removed. Every 
person should be welcome to any library. 
We should extend library service outside 
the city limits if possible. 

Miss Hiatt talked briefly in answer to 
a question as to how a county could go 
about to vote funds for a county library. 


THREE types of the discussion method 
were demonstrated: The forum, the 
small discussion group and the sym- 
posium. The duties of the chairman are: 


1. To analyze the topic and ascertain 
if it can be discussed. 

2. To come to a consensus of opinion 
as to conclusions. 

3. To draw up conclusions. 


The chairman of a small group is re- 
sponsible for having the members of the 
group talk, and for holding the discussion 
to the topic. The chairman must always 
be thinking, so that if there is a lull, he 


can offer questions which will promote 
ideas. 
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NEWTON DISCUSSION CLINICt 
October 29 
Reverend George Nell, Teutopolis, Chairman 








NOTES on the key-note speech by Dr. 
Alva H. Benton: 


Transition of our activities from war 
to peace— 
20,000,000 in war work and 10,000,000 
in armed forces will need peace-time 
activity. In 1939, 54,000,000 were 
employed; in 1943, 62,000,000. A 
great number will need to be read- 
justed. 27,000,000 on farms; 110,000,- 
000 not on farms; 90% of money 
handled by non-farm people; 10% by 
farmers. 
Committee on Economic Development* 
—Peoria one of first places to make a 
survey under direction of Committee— 


Inter-Bureau Postwar Planning Com- 
mittee—many sub-committees. 
Purpose: to study not only com- 
munities but surrounding area re- 
garding postwar problems. 
Labor also has a similar committee. 
Postwar as it relates to natural re- 
sources— 
Agricultural resource: 
vails, draining nutrition from the 
soil; forests being cut 60% faster 
than they are being replaced. 
Postwar problems regarding private en- 
terprise— 
Repairs to buildings lacking now; 
money will be available after war; 
will it result in spending orgy when 
manpower is available? 
Full employment is the major prob- 
lem. 
Postwar problems regarding civic im- 
provements— 
Roads kept up? After the war will 
provide employment: 
1941—7,000 miles of new roads. 
1943—375 miles of new roads, other 
than for military purposes. 
Tax problem— 
Migration of people—Affects schools in 


erosion pre- 


* a Gardner’s speech, Peoria Clinic, 
pp. mol, 

+ Other information on this Clinic regret- 
tably unavailable. 


places left and places to which they go. 
Women continue to work after the war? 
Care of children then? 


Questions: 

How do you think the young people of 
your community will be re-employed 
when they return? Not all will come 
back to same community. Can we wait 
until after the war to consider this ques- 
tion? 

Summary: 


Lot of jobs; advertise. No doubt there 
will be more people than jobs; create 
wealth, jobs will be created. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSION 


Topic No. 5—What must farmers be pre- 
pared to do to meet world 
food needs? 

Summary by Mr. Urfer. 


1. Farmers must get a clear picture of 
a. What we need in U. S. A. 
b. What our Allies need. 
ce. What individual farmers col- 
lectively can do. 
2. Farmers must use available infor- 
mation. 


3. If necessary farmers may expand 
temporarily beyond recognized mar- 
gins of safety. 

4. Farmers must have stronger or- 
ganizations for representation in 
local, state, national, and interna- 
tional affairs. 


5. Devastated and conquered countries 
will build for production of our 
food, therefore U. S. farmers must 
prepare for rapid changes. 

6. If farmers will give more thought 
to doing a more efficient production 
job with what they have rather 
than expansion, they will be in a 
position to adjust their operations 
to situations that may arise as 
trade competition is renewed with 
South American and European 
countries. 
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CARBONDALE DISCUSSION CLINIC 


October 29, S. I. N. U. 


Adviser and critic: Dr. Lindstrom. 


Hostess chairmen: Mrs. James Neckers, Pres. Carbondale Woman’s Club; Dean 
Lucy K. Woody, Head of Dept. of Household Arts, S. I. N. U. 


Group discussion leaders: Dr. Edward McDonagh, Dept. of Sociology, S.I. N. U.; 
Dr. Charles Tenny, Dept. of Philosophy; Dr. Hal Hall, Supt. Campus Labor- 
atory Schools; Dr. Thomas Barton, head of Dept. of Geography; Dr. Neal 
Phelps, Campus Laboratory Schools; Bruce Burnett, Mayor, Eldorado; Robert 
English, Dept. of Industrial Education, S. I. N. U. 


This conference was attended by approximately 85 people from: Zeigler, 
Marion, Herrin, Carbondale,* Benton, Karnak, Eldorado, DuQuoin, Chester,* 
Mt. Vernon, Jonesboro, Pulaski and Springfield, representing the college, one 
public library, Southern Illinois Inc., ministers, Illinois Assn. of School Boards, 
A. A. U. W.,* Farm Bureau, and people interested in various phases of public 





health and welfare. 








AFTER preliminary announcements and 
introductions by the acting chairman, Dr. 
David E. Lindstrom explained the nature, 
sponsorship and origin of the “Illinois 
Discussion Clinics,” their purpose in 
stimulating the growth of local discus- 
sion meetings, and their present object in 
the focusing of discussion and planning 
upon the problems of anticipating and 
providing for postwar needs. 

He discussed also the fact that all 
members and visitors present were urged 
to participate in the present discussions. 
And he outlined the important techniques 
to be observed in both the group discus- 
sions and the open forum to be held after 
the meetings of the groups. 

Dr. Lindstrom introduced Dr. Alva H. 
Benton, who spoke on the general subject 
of “The Function and Importance of 
Democratic Discussion.” Dr. Benton’s talk 
was made in the absence of Dr. Roscoe 
Pulliam, President of Southern Illinois 
Normal University and chairman of the 
meeting. 

Dr. Benton stressed the importance of 
enabling the public to become weli in- 
formed on topics of mutual concern; the 
importance of developing individual ex- 
pression; the importance of democratic 
procedures in the reaching of viewpoints 
and conclusions; the necessity of bringing 
new facts to bear upon problems in dis- 
cussion; and the need for democratically 
considering the views of others and of 
“disagreeing agreeably.” 

Following the main talks, the group 
leaders were introduced, as were Mr. O. 
W. Lyerla, president of Southern Illinois, 


* Most representatives. 





Incorporated; Mr. Leslie Brown, presi- 
dent of the Illinois Adult Education Asso- 
ciation; Miss Von Dieckhaus, representing 
the Illinois State Library; Miss Hilda 
Stein, chairman of the Carbondale chapter 
of the American Association of University 
Women; Mr. M. H. Detweiler, president 
of the Illinois Association of School 
Boards; Miss Helene H. Rogers, Assist- 
ant State Librarian. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 

Topic No. 3—What can Southern Illinois 
do now to establish effec- 
tively a program of Adult 
Education and Industrial- 
Vocational training? 
Leader, Robert English. 
Summarizer, Mrs. Lola 
Davis. 

Conclusions: 

1. The public schools should be inte- 
grating agencies for the development of 
programs of adult education in every 
community. The state department of 
education should take the responsibility 
for stimulating and aiding a program of 
adult education through state universities, 
teachers colleges, and secondary and 
elementary schools. 

2. Whereas, we believe it essential that 
broad programs of adult education should 
be generally available throughout Illinois, 
we believe that the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction should be requested 
to conduct, or to have conducted, a study 
of adult education in Illinois to include 
a survey of programs now available, the 
relation of public schools to adult educa- 
tion, the responsibility of the State De- 
partment for stimulation and guidance of 
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such programs, and the responsibility of 
teacher training colleges to provide train- 
ing for teachers of adults, methods of 
financing adult education programs, and 
such other matters as will provide in- 
formation necessary to assist in the estab- 
lishment of widespread programs of adult 
education. 


Topic No. 4—What can Southern Illinois 
do now to make eventual 
improvements in the vari- 
ous units of government 
and to improve facilities 
for cooperative functioning 
among them? 

Leaders, Dr. Neal Phelps, 
Bruce Burnett. 
Summarizer, J. Wesley Ne- 
ville. 


1. A school survey of each county 
should be made in order to enable the 
area to meet the needs and solve the 
problems arising after the war. 

2. The public must be educated to the 
point where a survey can be used effec- 
tively. This education should be affected 
at the time the survey is made. 

3. All teachers in the area should have 
some training in rural education and 
some training in guidance before they are 
certified to teach. 

4. This group recommends that in 
each community an advisory committee be 
established with the function of assisting 
the mayor and his councilmen in the plan- 
ning of the solutions to problems both 
now and after the war. 

5. This group believes that each com- 
munity should support a local survey of 
employment possibilities within its area 
in order to better provide jobs for serv- 
ice men who will return to the area after 
the war. This survey could be of a nature 
similar to that of the so-called Villa 
Grove survey. 

6. It is suggested that a regional or- 
ganization of city officials should be 
created, the functions of such organiza- 
tion to be that of discussing the problems 
of local cooperative effort in the meeting 
of postwar problems. 

7. It is suggested that a short inten- 
sified training course should be taken by 
all city officials in order that they may 
become better acquainted with their pow- 
ers, duties, and problems. 

8. It is believed by this group that the 
office of city judge in this area should be 
abolished as a matter of economy. 


Topic No. 5—What can Southern Illinois 
do to begin a large pro- 
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gram of conservation, re- 
forestation, and farm im- 


provement? Leader, Dr. 
Thomas Barton. Sum- 
marizer, Dr. Charles H. 
Stinson. 


Conclusions: 


1. Whereas, one sixth of the total area 
of Illinois, or approximately 6,000,000 
acres of land which has been or is now 
in agricultural production, is idle or mis- 
used (Report of the Illinois State Plan- 
ning Commission); and whereas there is 
an increasing need for forest products; 
and whereas the problem of taxing land 
that is growing timber has been a factor 
in the abuse of timber land and in the 
discouraging of replanting of forests, this 
group believes that the governor of the 
state should be asked to appoint a com- 
mittee to study tax revision proposals 
that would encourage the care and plant- 
ing of forest trees on private land. 

2. Whereas, 3,500,000 acres (ten per 
cent of all the land area) in Illinois are 
now in woodlots, this group believes that 
the Illinois State legislature should be re- 
quested to enact a fire permit law requir- 
ing individuals living within woodland 
zones to secure permits to burn leaves, 
brush, or other debris. 


3. Whereas, many if not most of the 
forest and field fires occurring in Illinois 
(and the United States) are caused by 
careless smokers, this group believes that 
the Illinois State legislature should be 
requested to enact a law which would pro- 
hibit the careless disposal of cigarettes, 
cigars, smoldering matches, and other in- 
cendiary objects in areas which would be 
endangered by same. Furthermore, this 
group believes that the law should be 
rigidly enforced by state and local officials. 


4. Whereas, our nation is being rapidly 
depleted of its natural resources and the 
future welfare of its citizens is thereby 
being endangered; and whereas the need 
for education on conservation is not 
adequately met, it is the belief of this 
group that every high school in the state 
should offer at least one course in con- 
servation of natural resources every two 
years, such course to be taught by quali- 
fied teachers. 

5. Whereas, much of the land in South- 
ern Illinois is best suited to pasture and 
therefore to livestock farming; and 
whereas much of this land is either unim- 
proved or abused; and whereas one of the 
most effective agencies at work at present 
in perfecting plans for the best land-use 
programs is the Soil Conservation Dis- 
trict, it is the belief of this group that 
the farmers of the State of Illinois should 
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be encouraged to organize Soil Conserva- 
tion districts for the improvement of their 
pasturage areas. 


Topic No. 6—What can Southern Illinois 
do now, ‘by survey or other 
means, to plan for post- 
war business and indus- 
trial expansion — for ex- 
ample, the locating of 
foods-processing plants or 
the building of the area 
into an improved dairying 
center? Leader, Dr. Charles 
Tenney. 

Conclusions: 


1. Southern Illinois, Inc., should re- 
gard itself as the nucleus of a surveying 
organization to determine the possibilities 
of postwar business and industrial ex- 
pansion in the area. 

2. Particular care should be taken not 
to omit from the survey any Southern 
Illinois community or any enterprise, how- 
ever new or small, which shows promise 
| benefiting Southern Illinois or any part 
of it. 

3. To this end, the surveying group 
should include not only business men but 
also representatives from other groups 
(farmers, teachers, professional men, and 
specialists). 

4. The survey should be comprehensive 
and detailed enough to include both major 
industries involving most of the area and 
small factories, plants, and processing 
units utilizing the resources of particular 
communities. 

5. One of the best ways to secure out- 
side capital and major industries for 
Southern Illinois is to develop local in- 
dustries by means of local capital and 
local initiative. 

6. Idle capital now available in South- 
ern Illinois should be utilized in accord- 
ance with the findings of the survey. 

7. Southern Illinois should find out 
from the experts of large industrial con- 
cerns what can be done with its oil, coal, 
lime, and other natural resources. 

8. We should make use of available 
government agencies and funds in our 
postwar planning, but instead of relying 
upon the Government for our salvation 
we should depend wherever possible upon 
our own capital and initiative. 


Topic No. 7--What can Southern Illinois 
do now to provide against 
postwar unemployment 
when service men return 
to the area? Leader, Dr. 
Edward McDonagh. 
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Conclusions: 


1. We believe that the need for re- 
housing programs might be supported 
jointly by public and private agencies and 
would offer work to many of our citizens. 

2. In order to get new industries to 
utilize our labor supply, we suggest that 
industrial and scientific specialists be in- 
vited to come to Southern Illinois and 
study the additional commercial uses of 
our natural resources. 

3. We support the conversion of the 
Illinois Ordnance plant. If it is feasible 
to convert it to worth-while civilian uses, 
perhaps the plant can be used as a per- 
manent arsenal for the armed services. 

4. We support the formation of a 
regional planning commission to study the 
unemployment problem from an area 
standpoint. 

5. In the building of new industries in 
Southern Illinois we should encourage 
our people to invest in their own welfare 
rather than to invite outside capital. 

6. We support the planning of a con- 
structive public works program for each 
community in Southern Illinois. The 
communities should find out what they 
need and have plans made quickly. 

7. The development of airports in this 
area should be extended. Commercial 
aviation and our recreational facilities 
may be significant factors in employing 
many of our citizens. 


Topic No. 8—What can Southern Illinois 
do to meet the area’s social 
welfare problems? 

Leader, Dr. Hal Hall. 
Summarizer, Aileen Neely. 

Conclusions: 

1. The communities of Southern IIli- 
nois should investigate their local situa- 
tions regarding the adequacy of their 
recreational facilities and plan to provide 
supervised recreation if needed. 

2. The communities should make con- 
certed efforts to educate themselves re- 
garding the organized facilities which will 
help them in meeting the delinquency 
problem. It is suggested that these com- 
munities consider the _ possibility of 
organizing Community Councils as co- 
ordinating agencies for dealing with 
important community problems. Com- 
munity Councils might well consider 
using such facilities in dealing with de- 
linquency as the State Division of Child 
Welfare, local county departments of pub- 
lic assistance, the Division Services for 
Crippled Children of the University of 
Illinois, the Division of Delinquency Pre- 
vention of the State Department of Public 
Welfare, and the State Division of Voca- 
tional Rehabilitation. 
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ROCK ISLAND DISCUSSION CLINIC 


November 10, Senior High School Little Theatre 


Adviser and critic: Dr. Lindstrom. 

Host chairman: Earl H. Hanson, Superintendent of Rock Island Public Schools. 

Speaker: Dr. Conrad J. Bergendoff, President of Augustana College and 
Theological Seminary, Rock Island, “Planning Now for Postwar Needs in 
Illinois.” 

Discussion leaders: Rev. Gilbert F. Close, Ross E. Dahl, Amelia Traenken- 
schuh, and Judge J. P. Califf. 

There were approximately 90 present, from: Springfield, Rock Island,* 
Geneseo,* Cambridge, Preemption, Silvis, Moline, Monmouth, Lansing (Mich.), 
Milan, Joy, East Moline,* Reynolds; representing: Illinois State Library, IIli- 
nois Education Association, Home Bureau,* public schools,* public libraries,* 
P. T. A., C. I. O., Girl Scouts,* churches, Illinois League of Women Voters,* 
Chamber of Commerce,* County Superintendent of Schools, Vocational Agri- 
culture, Auxiliary of Veterans of Foreign Wars, American Legion Auxiliary,* 
Y. W. C. A., Tuberculosis Association, and “John Q. Public.” 











PLANNING FOR POSTWAR ILLINOIS 


By Dr. ConraD BERGENDOFF 





On mention of planning my mind 
seems inclined to turn to far corners of 
the earth. 

Atlantic Charter—Pillars of Peace— 
Moscow Agreement necessarily embrace 
most of the world. 

But I suspect that man in the street 
suspects an air of unreality about much 
world blue-printing, because it is so far 
off and rather vague. 

I propose to make a few statements 
about requirements very near home. 
Agreements on paper are like paper 
money—ultimately their value depends 
on the security back of them. The value 
of American promises is worth what 
American citizens will do about them. 

If we hope to influence the govern- 
ments of other countries we must make 
a better job of self government at home. 

No one knows just what will happen 
after the war in America. But I can en- 
vision several possible outcomes. 1). We 
may feel that we have paid a heavy price 
in this world conflict, and should there- 
fore draw ourselves into our continental 
shell and let the rest of the world go to 
the dogs. Valiant efforts are being made 
to resist this tendency. The Connally 
Resolution in the Senate is an index of 
the fear many have that isolationism may 
still plague us. Or, 2), we may emerge 
from this holocaust with a sense of world 


*Most representatives. 


power, intent to use our prestige and 
position for our own advantage. We are 
yet a young nation. Imperialism may 
easily flower forth. Or we may feel that 
imperialism is thrust upon us. Lipp- 
man’s theory that we have all along been 
growing mighty because of England’s 
protection may easily lead to the policy 
of openly espousing world power. 


Frankly, I fear isolationism will be less 
a peril than the tendency to flourish our 
navy—now the world’s largest—as symbol 
of American supremacy. 


Our attitude towards the rest of the 
world will have a very real effect on our 
practices and policies right here at home 
in Illinois. We are one of the greatest 
states in the union—in point of popula- 
tion, manufacture, industry, agriculture, 
trade and banking, education. Does it not 
make a great difference how we view the 
output of our factories, our crops, our 
wealth, our schools—are these to be used 
for the primary purpose of bringing more 
wealth to ourselves at the expense of the 
other countries of the earth? Or is there 
a demand placed on us to consider all our 
resources somehow related to the needs 
of peoples in other continents? 

There are those who measure all things 
by the American standard of living. Come 
what may, that must not be lowered. I 
think we can all agree on its desirability. 
The more important question is, how can 
it be maintained, and at what cost? 
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There is such a thing as an American 
standard of dying—I mean Americans 
may have to die in distant corners of the 
earth because of our unwillingness to face 
the inevitable fact that mankind is one, 
and no standard of living is going long 
to endure which is based ultimately on 
the exploitation of less fortunate races 
and peoples. I submit as a proposition 
for discussion that we must investigate, 
more than hitherto we have done, the 
international basis of our standard of 
living. 

Illinois is a first-class example of a 
state exhibiting tension between metropo- 
lis and down-state. This is not, I know, 
the same thing as a tension between rural 
and urban communities. But here is 
latent, a condition which has more or less 
characterized American civilization—the 
conflict between agriculture and industry. 
The frontier has been agricultural. Trade 
and manufacture have followed closely, 
and agriculture has moved on to new 
lands, hoping to escape the money lender, 
the banker, even the tax-gatherer. Hamil- 
tonian Federalism vs. Jeffersonian de- 
mocracy—this pattern repeats itself over 
and over again across the Western 
migration. We have found that they 
cannot escape each other. They must 
come to terms and learn to live with 
each other. 


The lines I know are not so clear today. 
Labor and agriculture might be thought 
of as ranged against capitalism, but agri- 
culture can be capitalistic in our economy, 
and labor is not united. We need go no 
further than our own state to find all 
the dominant forces in modern economic 
life, and Illinois might well set itself 
to the task of finding the solution of this 
tension. If left unsolved we are going 
to be on the way to a class society which 
is not democracy. 

Exampie of (1) ancient Rome: 

“Nearly sixty-five years ago James 
Anthony Froude, in his brilliant volume 
on Julius Caesar, wrote these words, 
which read as if they were written of 
the United States in 1943: ‘The younger 
Graccus brought forward and carried 
through, with enthusiastic clapping of 
every pair of hands in Rome that were 
hardened with labor, a proposal that 
there should be public granaries in the 
city, maintained and filled at the cost 
of the State, and that corn should be 
sold at a rate artificially cheap to the 
poor free citizens. Such a law was 
purely socialistic. The privilege was 


* Butler, Nicholas Murray: 


Again History 
Repeats Itself. 
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confined to Rome, because in Rome the 
elections were held, and the Roman 
constituency was the one depositary of 
power. The effect was to gather into 
the city a mob of needy, unemployed 
voters, living on the charity of the 
State, to crowd the circus and to clamor 
at the elections, available no doubt im- 
mediately to strengthen the hands of 
the popular tribune, but certain in the 
long-run to sell themselves to those 
who could bid highest for their voices. 
Excuses could be found, no doubt, for 
this miserable expedient in the state 
of parties, in the unscrupulous violence 
of the aristocracy, in the general im- 
poverishment of the peasantry through 
the land monopoly, and in the intrusion 
upon Italy of a gigantic system of slave 
labor. But none the less it was the 
deadliest blow which had yet been dealt 
to the constitution. Party government 
turns on the majorities at the polling 
places, and it was difficult afterward 
to recall a privilege which once con- 
ceded appeared to be a right. The ut- 
most that could be ventured in later 
times with any prospect of success was 
to limit an intolerable evil; and if one 
side was ever strong enough to make 
the attempt, their rivals had a bribe 
ready in their hands to buy back the 
popular support.’ ’’* 


(2) Compare Constantine’s accept- 
ance of immobility of labor. 


No guarantee exists that America will 
remain a democracy. The example of 
ancient Rome leads us to believe that 
with the growth of power and foreign 
holdings imperialism comes as the only 
answer to the internal problems of the 
republic. And imperialism puts its faith 
in military power, at home as well as 
abroad. The expansion of American 
power will make more difficult the main- 
tenance of true democracy at home. 
Labor may well be suspicious of a large 
standing army. 

If America is to develop its democratic 
spirit and forms of government we must 
learn to think together in terms of the 
common good and forego the class privi- 
leges which now are the motive of power 
blocs in Washington. We need to enlarge 
the concept of the “public” good. Among 
the requirements for the “public” welfare, 
I should list: 


(Public) health—community, but also 
case of individual. 


(Public) housing — a community re- 


sponsibility, for sake of chil- 
dren. Variant town planning. 
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(Public) recreation—a place of public 
health, safeguard of public 
safety. 


(Public) education—the dissolvent of 
class solidification. 
Employment—draft in reverse. 

But the concept of public welfare need 
not necessarily mean political action. 

If democracy is to endure, we need a 
clearer understanding of the nature of 
government. We cannot have freedom if 
all responsibility is to be placed on the 
state. The state is an instrument of so- 
ciety, which can be made effective in 
many realms. But each time we ask the 
state to assume a new function, we must 
endow the state with necessary power to 
fulfill it. By so much we place ourselves 
in the hands of those who must wield 
that power, and our own liberty is cir- 
cumscribed. Just where we should draw 
the line is a moot question. But a de- 
mocracy must draw the line and find 
other ways of accomplishing its purposes 
than building up an immense bureauc- 
racy. One such way, I believe, is the 
development of free associations of indi- 
viduals, banding themselves together for 
cooperative action. 

Example—hospital insurance; and in 
the field of education, especially on higher 
level—private colleges. 

Certainly much of public welfare can 
be cared for by agencies close to the 
source of power, i.e. local units, as in 
recreation, health, safety. Democracy 
thrives best in municipal units. It is a 
question whether we are preserving the 
American ‘town-hall” spirit out of which 
American democracy sprang. 


SMALL GROUP DISCUSSIONS 
Topic No. 2—What is our part in help- 
ing form a world order? 

Section Leader, Rev. Gilbert F. 

1 Close, South Park Presby- 
terian Church, Rock 
Island. Summarized by M. 
C. Bergwall, Prin. Wash- 
ington Junior High School, 
Rock Island. 

Seventeen members and the leader par- 
ticipated in the discussion of this topic. 
The general conclusions of the group 
thinking can be summarized as follows: 


1. We cannot have the “Pollyanna” 
idea of being Santa Claus to the 
whole world. We must be realistic. 
The idea is not so much what we 
can give but what we should not 
take away. 


2. The extreme importance of “one- 


ness” of our thinking. Each person 
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or each group should become 
“propagandists.” _ 

3. We must define what we want: 
a. Peace. 


b. Raise children well, etc. 


4. We should not pass any laws with- 
out studying their international im- 
plications. 

5. Main obstacles to a better world 
order are economic nationalism; 
imperialism, racialism. (The prob- 
lem of racialism should be under- 
scored.) 


Leader, Ross E. Dahl, Supt. 
Section of Schools, Joy, Ill. 
2 Summarized by H. M. 
Sohfbeck, Supt. of East 
Moline schools. 


Ten people made up this section. All 
present were introduced and _ stated 
where they were from and what they 
represented. 


The chairman explained the purpose 
of the sectional meeting and stated the 
topic to be discussed. Many subjects 
were presented, which bordered upon 
other sectional assignments. The Chair- 
man had difficulty in keeping the discus- 
sion strictly to the topic assigned. Such 
topics as Socialized medicine, Racial 
hatred, Women in industry, Need for 
manufactured equipment in homes and 
business, and Standards of living here 
and abroad were presented for discus- 
sion. In order that the group have some 
lead, the chairman presented’ three 
philosophies: 

1. The other fellow has the world and 

I’m going to get it. 

2. I have the world and I’m going to 

keep it. 

3. This is our world, we should all 

share alike and attempt to make it 
a better world. 


The group selected the third philosophy 
and proceeded to direct their discussion 
based upon this plan of world sharing. 


The first point considered important in 
forming a world order was: “How can 
racial barriers and hatred be removed 
following the close of the war?” The fol- 
lowing solutions were offered: 

1. We must realize that all racial lines 
cannot be removed at once, but we 
should strive for the ideal. 

The white race must admit that 

they are not the superior race and 

give equal consideration to other 

races, their culture, and social de- 

velopment. 

3. Racial lines removed by patriotism 
shall not return. 


bo 
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4, 


Our citizens must be thoroughly in- 
formed concerning races and 
peoples of the world. 

a. To accomplish this, a definite 
educational program, through 
schools, newspapers and radios 
must be developed. 

b. Freedom of the press and the 
air must be paramount if the 
proper program is presented. 


The second major problem for consid- 


eration was: 


“How can we raise the 


standard of living throughout the entire 


world?” 


Questions arising under this 


heading were: 


a. 


Should we lower our standards to 
raise the standards of other coun- 
tries? 

Should we keep our standards and 
find other means of raising the 
world standards to meet ours? 


The group concluded that we should 
never give up our American way of life. 
Our nation was founded for freedom and 
has developed because of the advantages 


each individual has in our nation. 


Sug- 


gestions as to possible ways of raising 
the world standards of living were: 


1, 


=“ 


Topic No. 3—How 


A definite system of education cre- 
ating a desire among people to 
raise their standards of living and 
also methods by which these 
standards could be raised. 
Infiltration of special prepared stu- 
dents into other countries to direct 
them in their rehabilitation. 

The loaning of our engineering and 
inventions. 


Setting up a system of balanced 
trade, thereby selling our manu- 
factured goods to countries who 
produce raw materials. 


Teaching peoples of other nations 
better ways of production and to 
make them self-sustaining. 

Better health and hygienic condi- 
tions. 


Economy in our nation to enable us 
to help meet the financial needs of 
other nations. Reduced number of 
unnecessary luxuries and foolish 
spending among our people as 
existed prior to the war. 

Let the United States become a liv- 
ing example for the other nations 
of the world. 


should our educa- 
tional needs be met? 

Leader, Amelia Traenken- 
schuh, director of curricu- 


lum, Rock Island schools. 


II. 


III. 
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Definition — “Educational agencies 
include all community agencies 


which garry on educational pro- 
grams.” 


Ideas accepted by the group: 


A. If we accept the democratic 
theory, we must prepare for 
democratic living. 

B. Since democracy depends upon 
education, there must be edu- 
cation for all. This requires 
for Illinois: 

School planning. 

Redistricting. 

Curriculum planning. 

Plan for adequate use of 

buildings. 

C. Need for coordinating all edu- 
cational agencies in the state. 
All educational groups in a 
community should be en- 
couraged and supported since 
the need is great enough to re- 
quire the efforts of many. 

Adult education. 

A. Techniques to be used to secure 
interest of adults in adult edu- 
cational groups— 

1. Economic. 

2. Patriotic. 

B. Local approach to adult educa- 
tion— 

1. County educational council. 

2, Community Seminar— 
Springfield. 

3. Cleveland, Ohio, librarians 
plan of keeping in touch 
with all high school gradu- 
ates. 

Cc. Needs— 

1. Curricular planning. 
a. Successful living. 
b. Home-making for 

boys and girls. 
ce. Plan for returning sol- 
diers. 

2. Incentives for adult educa- 
tion. 

3. Evaluation of curricula of 
high schools and colleges. 


> 9° po 


both 


Topic No. 4—What plans must be made 


1, 


to provide our people with 
economic and social se- 
curity? 

Leader, Judge J. P. Califf, 
Rock Island County Judge. 
Summarized by Cornelia 


Frieden. 
Health: 
a. Hospitals for returning soldiers. 
b. Socialized medicine — Wagner 


Act. 








c. Provide medical care for the 


poor. 


After about fifteen minutes of general 
discussion the group went on record to 
approve the adoption of some sort of pro- 
gram whereby everyone in case of need 
might be assured of medical care and 
hospitalization, locally administered. The 
group favored the Blue Cross Plan and 
suggested an enlargement of it on a na- 
tional scale rather than socialized medi- 
cine as set up under the Wagner Act. 


II. Economic: 
a. Prevention of inflation: 
1. Forced savings. 
2. Payment of 
bonds. 
Taxes. 
National debt. 
Preservation of small busi- 
ness. 
This phase was discussed very briefly 


so as to allow more time for Social 
Plans. 


overtime in 


oe ge 


III. Social: 
a. Plans to provide jobs for re- 
turning soldiers. The group 


agreed that plans should be 
made so as to assure our re- 
turning soldiers jobs. 
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b. Employers must give jobs back 
to soldiers. 

c. Women in industry after 
war. 

d. Proposed plan for one year of 
college training for soldiers to 
be paid by the government and 
to loan money for further edu- 
cation. 

e. Vocational training. 

f. Industry must change over from 
production of war supplies to 
domestic. 

g. Stock market goes down when 
war news is good—what will 
happen to the stock market 
when peace comes? 

h. Readjustment of maladjusted 
children: Delinquency _ prob- 
lem. 


The group advocated increased empha- 
sis on vocational training in schools, 
locally financed and managed. 

Continued military training was advo- 
cated with special emphasis on health 
training in our schools. 


The group decided that women with 
small children have no place in industry 
now and certainly should not be employed 
after the war. 


the 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Discussion Leadership Clinics were 
as varied as people and communities, the 
attendance at one was predominantly 
representatives of one group, at others, 
another group; the Home Bureau, Illinois 
League of Women Voters, American 
Legion Auxiliary, P. T. A., and libraries 
and schools seem to predominate, taking 
the series as a whole. At several the 
presidents of the local college attended. 
At Aurora Dr. Stevens, President of 
Aurora College, delivered the opening ad- 
dress; at Rock Island, Dr. Bergendoff, 
President of Augustana College, gave the 
opening speech, and Dr. Hudson, Presi- 
dent of Illinois College, attended the 
Jacksonville meeting. Several members 
of the local Chambers of Commerce were 
present at each of the meetings. 

Careful reading of the proceedings of 
each clinic will reveal their similarities 
and differences. They were a _ success, 


due to the work and organizing of the 
local committees and the cooperation of 
many people and many organizations. 
The clinics performed the duty set for 
them by the Coordinating Committee: 
people came, they listened, they talked, 
and went away thinking. Earl Hanson, 
Superintendent of Rock Island Public 
Schools and local chairman for the Rock 
Island clinic, summed up the entire 
series in this sentence written in a letter 
after the close of the one held in Rock 
Island: 

“I attended another meeting later that 
day where several of the participants 
were also in attendance and the day’s 
activity carried over into this meeting. 
There is no doubt in my mind but what 
the coordinating committee and the sup 
porting organizations have made a sig- 
nificant contribution to good citizenship 
in Illinois.” 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINICS 
1943 


Sponsored By 


ILLINOIS ASSOCIATION OF HIGH ScHOOL LIBRARIANS 
ILtutInoris LIBRARY ASSOCIATION—SCHOOL SECTION 
ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 


THE School Library Clinics began in 
Illinois this year at the suggestion of 
school librarians. This year, it was felt 
that those recently recruited to the pro- 
fession needed encouragement, those in 
service as wartime librarians with little 
or no training and experience as school 
librarians needed assistance, and in gen- 
eral, to provide for an exchange of short- 
cuts for those already laboring with added 
duties and responsibilities with less as- 
sistance from trained personnel and stu- 
dent assistants. The three agencies, the 
Illinois Association of High School 
Librarians, the Illinois Library Associa- 
tion—School Section, and the Illinois 
State Library, extended invitations to all 
elementary and secondary school librar- 
ians to attend one of four School Library 
Clinics held in the state. 

The Department of Public Instruction 
cooperated with the three organizations 
in sending letters to school adminis- 
trators suggesting that all librarians at- 
tend the clinics. Through the Illinois 
State Examining Board for Teachers’ 
Certificates all school librarians who at- 
tend received credit points toward the 
renewal or registration of their teachers’ 
certificates. 


The meetings were scheduled: 
Oct. 1-2—-Elgin High School. 
Oct. 22-23—Pekin High School. 


Oct. 29-30—University High School, Ur- 
bana. 


Nov. 5-6—Centralia High School. 


The total registration included 237 
librarians: Elgin, 87; Pekin, 47; Ur- 
bana, 64, and Centralia, 39. 


GENERAL PROGRAM PATTERN 
Co-ordinator Presiding 


Friday Morning 


“What’s Your Library Worth?” 
“Discarding: What and How?” 


Friday Evening 


“Cater to Color” 
“Can’t Librarians Be Human Beings?” 


Saturday Morning 


“Education Needs the Librarian” 
“Build Better Mousetraps” 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 


ELGIN HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 


Fred B. Dixon, Principal 
Ethel Hoaglund, Librarian 


October 1-2 


Mrs. Dilla MacBean*—Clinic Co-ordinator 








CATER TO COLOR 


By MATILDA KELLY** 


THERE is an old Chinese proverb which 
saysS that “one seeing is worth a thousand 
hearings.” Because the human mind is 
more apt to think in images than in 
words, modern advertising specialists 
agree that well-designed displays are 
more successful in attracting attention 
and creating a demand than any other 
form of advertising. There are various 
types of display media used in library 
publicity . . window displays, exhibits 
at fairs and expositions and the various 
types of interior library displays such 
as those in museum cases, on tables and 
on bulletin boards. Although these 
media are most frequently used to pro- 
mote the circulation of books, they may 
be adapted to presenting educational or 
prestige displays, to dramatizing library 
services or to publicizing library reports 
or other statistical information. Tonight, 
because of the limitation of time and with 
consideration for the interests of the 
school librarian, I should like to discuss 
displays which involve the use of books 
with special reference to interior displays 
and posters. I am going to merely intro- 
duce the subject and hope that we have 
some discussion from the floor. I also 
have samples of materials and many 
photographs of displays which I should 
like to speak about. 

Basically there are three stages in the 
development of a display: (1) Planning 
the display, (2) the selection and prepa- 
ration of the material used in the display 
and (3) arranging the display. 


PLANNING THE DISPLAY 


Planning the display begins some time 
before the display comes into being. It 


* Librarian, Board of Education, Chicago. 
** Chief Publicity Assistant, Chicago Public 
Library. 


has its inception in the maintenance of a 
well organized publicity calendar in which 
all the various types of publicity carried 
on by the library are coordinated and 
tentatively planned in advance. Displays 
should never be subjected to the hap- 
hazard planning in which someone’s idea 
for a poster dictates the theme of the 
display but should be intelligently 
planned so that over a period of time 
every subject in the library’s book collec- 
tion receives a fair share of publicity. 

Good timing of displays is very im- 
portant and by good timing I mean plan- 
ning displays around seasonal or current 
topics. At the moment, of course, many 
of our displays are devoted to publicizing 
books on one phase or another of our war 
effort, but this can be overdone and 
other fields should not be neglected. 

The most successful displays are those 
which are built around a definite domi- 
nating theme. Displays captioned 
“Timely Books,” “Distinguished Books,” 
“Books You May Have Missed,” are weak 
and ineffectual. Most people, including 
students, have definite interests to which 
they will always respond, but few people 
are interested in generalities. 


SLOGANS 


The slogan used to express the theme 
is important. The term “Slogan” orig- 
inated centuries ago and is taken from a 
Gaelic term meaning “Battlecry.” The 
word still retains much of its original 
inference for its modern function is to 
intrigue the imagination, arouse interest 
and translate that interest into action. 

A successful slogan possesses certain 
basic qualities. 

It should be brief. A message conveyed 
in five or six words has a much better 
chance of arousing interest than a longer 
one. 
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It should be simple—that is com- 
posed of words and phrases in common, 
everday use. However, catchwords and 
colloquialisms sometimes make highly 
successful caption if used at the height 
of their popularity and I should think 
would be especially useful in a school 
library. 

It should be forceful—that is spe- 
cific. Generalizations have a weak ap- 
peal and trite expressions are ineffective. 

It should be tactful—any slogan which 
patronizes or talks down is psychologically 
at fault and may arouse resentment. 


It should be truthful — provocative 
slogans designed to pique the curiosity 
may be unintentionally deceiving. Super- 
latives and exaggerations should be em- 
ployed with discrimination. 

It should be apt—a catchy phrase 
secures attention. Alliteration, word 
rhythm and humor are valuable if they 
can be introduced without the loss of 
more important qualities. 


SELECTION OF MATERIAL 


The second stage in the development 
of the display is the collection and prepa- 
ration of materials used in the display. 
The first step is choosing the books. I 
have just said that the most successful 
type of a book display is one which is 
built around a definite theme and follow- 
ing this through, all the books in the 
display should be chosen so that they 
focus the attention of the passerby on 
one subject. Displays on a single sub- 
ject may, however, have a broad inclusion 
of books, e.g. “Anchors Aweigh” besides 
including sea stories might also publicize 
biographies of famous sailors, histories 
of the Navy, sea chanties and accounts 
of sea voyages. 


In the eyes of the public, books chosen 
for inclusion in a display, appear to carry 
the seal of the library’s special approval. 
For this reason, if for no other, they 
should be carefully selected. Out-of-date 
titles (but this does not preclude back- 
ground books) should be eliminated, espe- 
cially in the fields of economics and 
technology, all phases of the subject 
should be shown and both sides of con- 
troversial subjects presented. When 
wisely selected, books in a display con- 
stitute a sort of informal reader’s ad- 
visory service and as much care should 
be taken in choosing them as in the 
preparation of a reading course. 

The next step is the preparation of the 
decorative element of the displays. It 
is this which is responsible in large de- 
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gree for the amount of initial attention 
which a display will receive. This deco- 
rative element provides the _ setting, 
creates the atmosphere and gives cohesion 
and emphasis to the display. Ideally it 
should suggest the theme of the display 
at a glance and so intrigue the observer 
through the allure of color or the in- 
genuity of presentation that this first 
interest is deepened and intensified. 

The traditional decorative element in 
library displays is a poster. Now posters 
have a certain value in libraries as a 
means of attracting readers to displays 
or calling the attention of a patron to 
library resources, service or activities. 
Too often, however, the poster is con- 
sidered a decorative accessory upon which 
it is permissible to lavish an inordinate 
amount of time. Essentially the only im- 
portant role of a poster is to attract at- 
tention and this is more easily accom- 
plished through simplicity of design than 
elaborate and detailed drawing. 

There is a growing tendency in public 
libraries to have poster work done com- 
mercially, either by hand or by the silk 
screen process. Perhaps - most school 
libraries have their posters turned out 
by the school art department. I would 
like, however, to suggest a few unusual 
types. 

The most elementary type of poster and 
one which can be very attractive is the 
combination of a suitable illustration cut 
from a magazine or advertisement, col- 
ored poster board or poster paper and 
simple lettering. Since good hand- 
lettering is usually beyond the ability 
of the inexperienced poster maker and 
poor or inadequate lettering should not 
be tolerated, the use of the various types 
of cut-out letters which can be purchased 
very inexpensively are recommended. 

The next possibility open to the ama- 
teur is the presentation of a slogan or 
message by combining well designed 
letters with an abstract design or pic- 
torial symbol. The success of this type 
of poster depends almost entirely on the 
color scheme and the.arrangement of 
lettering and decorative material and im- 
plies a knowledge or at least an intuitive 
feeling for the principles of good lay-out. 
I should especially like to recommend 
the use of pictorial symbols or picto- 
graphs for this type of poster. You are 
undoubtedly familiar with the use of pic- 
torial symbols in the presentation of 
statistical graphs and charts. Today, 
there is a pictorial symbol to illustrate 
almost every phase of modern life. These 
symbols are far more striking in their 
simplicity than elaborate drawing and 
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can be used by even the most inexperi- 
enced. 

More dramatic results can be achieved 
through the simulation of three dimen- 
sional effects. This technique, which is 
widely used in the commercial display 
field, is really very simple and well with- 
in the powers of the average assistant. 
It consists of projecting cut-outs or 
silhouettes, made from composition board 
or poster board, out from a background 
with small pegs of wood or with corks. 
Such cuts should be very simple with 
little detail and here again pictorial 
symbols are excellent. 

Montage or the use of actual objects 
upon a background is another novel 
poster method which when employed with 
imagination can provide a display with 
an exciting quality that will catch the 
eye and hold the attention. The objects 
used, of course, are those which symbolize 
the theme of the display. They should 
be chosen for their decorative quality and 
carefully grouped. Miniature objects and 
toys are especially effective used in this 
way. 


ARRANGING THE DISPLAY 


Now we come to the last stage in the 
development of the display — arrange- 
ment. Up to now, I have been more or 
less generalizing on the subject of dis- 
plays. What I have said applies to any 
display, one in a window, a museum 
case, on a table, or a bulletin board. I 
should now like to particularize a bit, 
since it is the type of area in which a 
display is to be arranged that dictates 
much of its arrangement. I do not sup- 
pose that any school library is interested 
in the arrangement of window displays 
so that I shall skip that division of the 
subject, and go on to the arrangement 
of displays in museum cases. 

Arbitrarily speaking there are two 
types of museum cases, the vertical wall- 
type and the horizontal floor-type. Most 
of the wall-type museum cases are 
equipped with movable shelves which take 
care of an important factor — the 
achievement of a variety of height in a 
display. Even with movable _ shelves, 
however, nicely finished small blocks, 
upon which books or incidental objects 
may be posed are a valuable decorative 
accessory. These blocks can be easily 
made in the school workshop. The wall- 
type case gives the opportunity to achieve 
considerable variety in backgrounds. The 
type of posters, I have suggested, can be 
used or the background can simply be 
one of the many types of decorative 
papers now on the market. Vertical 
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museum cases with glass doors often 
show reflection in the glass. The proper 
type of background can help to eliminate 
this, a light color background noticeably 
diminishes the reflection, while a dark 
color will intensify it. 

In the horizontal floor-type museum 
case, the bottom of the case is frequently 
so low that it is difficult to see the books 
or objects displayed within. This can be 
overcome by the use of portable false 
bottoms which can also be made in the 
school carpentry shop. There are dif- 
ferent types of false bottoms. One slopes 
up from the front to the rear of the case, 
making it possible to show books or ob- 
jects on an ascending plane, another is 
built tent-wise so that materials may be 
viewed from both sides of the case and 
a third is capable of being raised to 
various levels to bring books or objects 
nearer to the glass. 

I take it for granted that you would 
not use actual books in any enclosed dis- 
play. If a book is advertised it should 
be available for circulation, but beyond 
this, no book in its own binding is ever 
half as attractive or colorful as when 
encased in a book jacket. 


Objects or curios of various sorts, allied 
to the subject of the display, lend an 
interesting note. These should always be 
labelled since the average person is 
usually dependent upon this source of in- 
formation. The text of labels should be 
accurate, concise and clear. The labels 
themselves should be uniform in appear- 
ance with clearly printed or typed letter- 
ing, which is sufficiently large to be read 
easily. 

Probably the most constantly used dis- 
play device in the school library is the 
bulletin board. Now a bulletin board is 
a three dimensional area and arranging 
it involves the same principles of letter- 
ing, layout and color as does the making 
of a successful poster. Certain techniques 
are valuable, however, and I should like 
to mention a few here. 

1. Keep a file of photographs, movie 
stills, posters and illustrations cut from 
advertisements and magazines. 

2. Plan the bulletin display on a table 
or other flat surface before starting to 
put it up on the bulletin board. 

3. If all the material on the board is 
on one subject, the display will profit by 
the use of a catchy slogan. Use lettering 
that can be read across the room. 

4. A long list of books or typewritten 
material is rarely read. 

5. Give the display a colorful back- 
ground. 
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6. Change the display frequently, at 
least once every two weeks. Vary the 
color scheme and the type of arrange- 
ment. 


7. Read a good book on layout and 
become familiar with the principles be- 
hind symmetrical and asymmetrical ar- 
rangement of material. 


Here are a few useful materials of 
assistance in arranging displays. 


DISPLAY MATERIALS 
CASEIN PAINT 


Much more satisfactory than poster 
color or show card color for lettering, 
poster work or for painting backgrounds. 
Does not yellow or fade. Paste form, 
soluble in water. Only an amount suffi- 
cient for a single operation should be 
mixed at one time. Sold in paint stores 
under a _ variety of trade names— 
“Luminal,” “Sunflex,” “Texolite,” “Craft- 
Color,” etc. Available in pastels and 
strong colors, e.g. green, blue, orange, 
red, purple, yellow, turquoise, magenta, 
brown, black and white. A typical brand 
“Texolite” costs 39c a % pint for pastels 
and from 6l1c to 72c a % pint for deep 
colors, % pint tubes of deep colors avail- 
able at about 30c each. 


Cut-Out LETTERS 


Wooden letters, 214%” x 1%” x %” may 
be purchased from Woolworth’s at lic 
each, unfinished. Can be used in un- 
finished state or painted with flat paint, 
casein paint or poster color. 


Inexpensive cut-out cardboard letters 
may be purchased from Garrison-Wagner 
Co., 20 E. Congress St., Chicago. Black, 
white, chrome carried in stock; red, blue 
or yellow furnished in four days. Prices 
range from 1c for 114” size to 3c for 4” 
size (chrome slightly higher). Several 
different styles available but “Classic” 
recommended. Letters can be used and 
reused and the color may be easily 
changed by painting and repainting with 
casein paint. 


BACKGROUND PAPERS 


For covering backgrounds, 
boards, display elevations, etc. 

Corrugated papers are very adaptable, 
lend themselves to repeated use and do 
not soil easily. Many types in many 
sizes of corrugations are available. 
“Coro-buff” is especially recommended. 
Available in a wide variety of colors in 
rolls 48” x 25’ at $2.25 a roll. “Coro-buff” 


bulletin 
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and other varieties of corrugated papers 
can be used, with the addition of paper 
caps or crowns, to fashion self-supporting 
display elevations at a nominal cost. 

There are many types of smooth papers 
also available in a wide range of colors 
and patterns, “73-inch seamless poster 
and background paper” which comes in 
rolls 73” x 36’ at $2.25 a roll is especially 
recommended for covering bulletin boards 
and other large areas without seaming. 

Both papers mentioned here are avail- 
able from Garrison-Wagner Co. 


PosTER BOARD 


Heavy quality cardboard for 
posters, etc. Fades very little. Comes in 
a wide variety of colors. Available where 
artists’ supplies are sold at about 25c for 
a sheet 28” x 44”. 


signs, 


SPATTER GUN 


Used to simulate air-brush work, for 
producing inverted silhouettes, etc. Gun 
can be purchased at art stores for around 
35c. Special inks for use with gun 
may be purchased but thin poster or 
casein paint is just as satisfactory. 


CoMPOSITION BOARDS 


Available under a number of trade 
names; e.g. “Compo-board,” ‘“Armor- 
board,” “Upsom board,” “Masonite,” etc. 
From 3% to 7c a square foot. Available 
in panels 4’ x 6’, 4’ x 8’, 4’ x 10’ at lumber 
yards. Used for display backgrounds, jig- 
saw cut-outs, etc. 


DISPLAY ELEVATIONS 


The variety of height and the feeling 
of depth essential for arranging success- 
ful displays can only be secured through 
the use of display elevations. A wide 
variety of display elevations are still 
available at reasonable prices. Librarians 
are advised to write for catalogs of Gar- 
rison-Wagner Co., and the Adler-Jones 
Co., 521 S. Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Structural glass blocks, which may be 
used effectively in building displays, may 
be purchased from the Pittsburg Plate 
Glass Co., Chicago, and most cities. Size 
6” x 6” x 3%”—32c each; 8” x 8” x 3%” — 
56c each; 12” x 12” x 3%”—$1.50 each. 


Eectric Jic-Saw 


An inexpensive tool of great value in 
display work. Used for cutting out let- 
ters, decorative symbols, motifs, figures, 
etc., from composition board. Takes no 
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skill to operate. No longer being manu- 
factured because of priorities but several 
“Syncro Saws” still available in toy de- 
partments of Marshall Field & Co. and 
Carson Pirie Scott & Co. Prices vary 
with length of throat—the longer the 
throat the more useful the saw. Inex- 
pensive varieties of jig-saws were carried 
by Montgomery Ward and Sears Roebuck 
& Co. May still be available. 


LETTERING PENS 


“Speedball Lettering Pens” available in 
several nib styles. Style “A” with a 
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square nib and style “B” with a round 
nib are most useful. Six sizes of nibs, 
ranging from very fine to 3/16” in width, 
8c each at art supply stores. 


LETTERING INKS 


“Higgins’ American India Ink” recom- 
mended for black lettering also available 
in colors. About 25c a bottle. 

“Speedball Lettering Inks” recom- 
mended for colored lettering. Variety of 
colors, flows freely and will not rub. 
About 25c a bottle. Both types of ink 
available at art supply stores. 


EDUCATION NEEDS THE LIBRARIAN 


AN ADMINISTRATOR PUTS FORTH SOME UNCERTAIN IDEAS ABOUT THE 
SCHOOL LIBRARY 


H. L. YLVISAKER* 


S PEAKING informally, which is the only 
way a high school principal dare talk to 
librarians, one can at once confess that 
it is a good deal easier for a person to 
write about the place of the library in 
education as well as the duties and re- 
sponsibilities of librarians when that per- 
son is not a librarian. He does not have 
to pose as an expert nor does he have to 
live up to and put into practice the 
theoretical and perhaps overly idealistic 
thoughts he may propound. Informal 
discussion has another advantage. One 
need not be as polite or as considerate as 
on more serious occasions. I propose to 
write about my ideal library and libra- 
rian in such a way that no mere woman, 
and most librarians are women, can pos- 
sibly attain it. Perhaps men should also 
become librarians. In some respects the 
ideal school library, at least on the sec- 
ondary level, needs a masculine view- 


point. At least half the high school 
population is composed of adolescent 
boys, with all the peculiarities and 


ideosyncracies that such a group mani- 
fests, and the female librarian, no matter 
how sincere, earnest, and understanding, 
has never been a boy. However, no man 
has ever been a girl and since high school 
girls also need interpretation, perhaps it 
is just as well. 

We all pay lip service to the statement 
that “the library is the heart of the 
school.” The statement is true but, prac- 

* Principal, Leyden 


Community High 


School, Franklin Park. 


tically in even our superior schools, the 
library is not the heart of the school— 
geographically, in action, in spirit, or in 
prestige. The average school architect 
has little real knowledge of _ school 
library needs and unless firmly guided, 
tucks the library off in a corner. Further- 
more, because a school must have cor- 
ridors, you librarians wind up with a 
rectangular space, at most twenty-two 
feet wide and as long as may be. The 
school administrator says he believes the 
library is the heart of the school and 
spends more for sports each year than he 
does for that heart. The librarian too 
often moves from the class room to the 
library because she can keep order and 
becomes a combination study hall proctor, 
repairer of books, giver-out of books and 
above all a guarder of books. We even 
go so far at times that we put our books 
in closed stacks so those books may be 
protected against the too eager hands of 
our students. 

As a matter of fact, I believe that the 
school library as well as the modern 
high school is on the eve of its greatest 
development. I believe that demands and 
responsibilities will be placed on you 
librarians during the coming decade that 
will force you to become the pulsing 
heart of the school just as I believe that 
the superior secondary of ten years hence 
will be strongly different because the 
public will demand it. Furthermore, the 
librarian will be a key person in that 
new school. 
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How many of the schools to which you 
belong have a program, a _ philosophy 
which you are following. We talk about 
it but are not moving too quickly. How- 
ever, it may ultimately work out some- 
thing like this. We shall try to build a 
better bridge of cooperation and under- 
standing with the grade school so that 
we shall understand each other. We 
shall hope that the basic skills and at- 
titudes will be well done when we get the 
elementary school product. We hope 
there will be a few good habits present 
also, including the habit of books. How- 
ever, we shall take all students when 
they are socially ready whether they are 
educationally ready or not. Furthermore, 
we shall want the elementary school to 
tell us far more about the individual 
student than it is now doing. 

We shall recognize finally that we are 
a terminal school rather than a prepara- 
tory school. What conservative souls we 
secondary school people are. The old 
academy from which we sprang prepared 
for college and so for generations we have 
continued to prepare for college when 
even in our richest localities only 50% 
of our seniors went on to college. No— 
we are going to prepare the few for col- 
lege even better than we are doing now, 
but we are never going to forget that for 
most people ours is the last formal school- 
ing they will receive. We are going to 
cease playing with this or that—a bit of 
shop, a bit of home economics, a bit of 
science and so forth,—and solve our con- 
sciences by calling it cultural training. 
We are going to decide that there are 
certain basic knowledges, skills and at- 
titudes that every citizen of this modern, 
complex society of ours needs to have and 
every one will be required to get this 
score each on his own level and accord- 
ing to his capacity. Then we shall spe- 
cialize. We shall give the young person 
who wishes to enter business life to the 
commercial people; we shall give the 
future mechanic to the shop people; we 
shall give the college preparatory people 
to the academic people. We shall give the 
future housewife to some people, I’m not 
sure it’s the present home economics 
group. We shall then say, “Here they 
are. Take them all day for as many years 
as necessary to prepare them vocationally 
for where they are going.” It all may 
take four years or five years or six years. 
One thing more—we shall test, study, and 
analyze each individual far more under- 
standingly and minutely than we are do- 
ing today. Furthermore, I have a hunch 
that as far as the teachers are concerned 
we shall run our plants twelve months a 
year. There is something pathetically 
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humorous in the social waste of the sum- 
mer vacation. The teaching profession is 
the only profession whose trained per- 
sonnel hibernates for three months each 
year. The time is going to come when the 
teacher will stay on duty for eleven 
months a year with corresponding salary 
and will spend the extra time in work 
shop activities, reinforcement work with 
maladjusted, and the recreational and 
guidance work which society so sorely 
needs. The librarian will also be in the 
picture—building the library, reading, and 
training the faculty in the possibilities 
and proper uses of the library. 

Finally, some intelligent parts of society 
are going to decide that it is socially silly 
to spend tremendous sums of money build- 
ing educational institutions, filling them 
with laboratories, gymnasiums, pools, 
shops and library and then shut them up 
at 4:30. Recreationally and educationally, 
a closed school is a social mistake. 

I have spent a long time on a philoso- 
phy—on a dream you may say. Why, in 
a discussion on modern day school libra- 
ries? Simply because if the library is the 
heart of the school, then the librarian 
ought to prepare for the school that is 
to come. 


WHAT IN My MIND IS THE SCHOOL 
LIBRARY? 


In the first place it is a geographical 
place—a room. It is as close to the center 
of the school as possible; it is more than 
22 feet wide; it is spacious; it has 30 foot 
candles of light whether day or night. It 
has several conference rooms open to ob- 
servation but, it is to be hoped, filled with 
committee conversation. There must be 
places for youth in the process of becom- 
ing educated that are not hush-hush. 
What wonderful places those conference 
cells could be, if filled with the right con- 
versation—the give and take of youthful 
minds vocally at work. 

The library is lined with books poking 
their backs into student faces. It has a 
lounging corner for leisure reading. What 
a Puritanic commentary on our educational 
philosophy is the surprise shown by visi- 
tors to Leyden’s library when they notice 
the davenports and easy chairs of our 
lounging section. Our education as well 
as our religion must be slightly uncom- 
fortable to be holy. 

The library is filled with as attractive 
furniture as we can afford—dignified, 
solid, and lasting. The library should be 
the beauty center of the school. Why are 
we Americans so afraid to put beauty into 
our schools? The architect sees to the 
outside because he wishes monuments for 
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advertising purposes. I’m not talking of 
panelled walls and marble floors. I’m 
talking of paint, pictures and plants. We 
paint our walls the same color—something 
that won’t show marks, so necessarily 
drab. We get our school furniture school- 
brown, a hideous color. We want our 
students to appreciate and hunt for 
beauty. Let them live in it. We want our 
library to be the core. Then let the youth 
look up from his book and see the beauty 
of dignified, quiet, attractive surroundings 
when he is in the library. A lot of our 
training comes by indirection. I once 
knew a teacher who had a special place 
on her blackboard on which she always 
had some quotation with emphasis on 
lyric beauty. It was always done with 
colored chalk as nicely made as possible. 
That spot became one of the nerve centers 
of that school. What about some small 
exhibit case to display a bouquet, or an 
attractive book, or print, or vase, or piece 
of beautiful fabric? 


The library is books, of course. I won- 
der, however, if we shouldn’t ruthlessly go 
through out libraries and discard dozens 
of dust catchers. I wonder if any of us 
are spending enough on books. I wonder 
how we get our books. If I were a libra- 
rian, how would I select books? It seems 
a great responsibility. I believe I should 
carry on a hectic correspondence with my 
fellow librarians trying to learn what 
they found valuable. It seems I’d haunt 
the public libraries, the book stores and 
make friends or enemies by my prying 
curiosity as to what’s what. I believe I’d 
be a bit leary of book lists. I certainly 
wouldn’t forget the fellow who finds read- 
ing a chore. I’d work with the depart- 
ments of the school but I’d certainly sug- 
gest to them as well as accept from them. 
I’d be careful not to spend too much 
money on general reference books but try 
to get books discussing the questions of 
the day on both sides. I think if I were 
a high school librarian, I’d want some 
books on both sides of controversial ques- 
tions. At the present time I’d hunt for 
authentic, suitable books on Russia, South 
America, and China. I’d start a music 
record collection, as well as_ pictures, 
maps, pamphlets. Boy, I’d be busy. And 
I'd cram those books down youthful 
minds and into youthful hands if I had 
to do it by force. 


The library is a personality—the libra- 
rian. If the library is the heart of the 
school, then the librarian is the most im- 
portant individual in the school—next to 
the principal, of course. The librarian 
should be the smartest, most broad-minded 
alert member of the faculty. She must 
have a powerful intellectual curiosity— 
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not only in fiction or literature—but in 
science, history, industry, current events 
and good old human nature. She must 
be an excellent housekeeper but must 
know that she is primarily a guide and a 
salesman. She must keep out of her office. 
She should not have to police the room. 
Required attendance in the library is in- 
compatible with the spirit of the library 
and if numbers are present, then she 
should have assistants. But she should 
circulate. She should recognize individ- 
uals and be ready to guide and serve, to 
stimulate and encourage. How terrifically 
important that aspect of the librarian’s 
job is. If the librarian can get the proper 
human relationship with an individual 
youngster with his plastic personality, 
what she can not do. The sins we teach- 
ers commit are not those of commissions. 
but sins of omission. We commit those 
sins because we don’t know our individ- 
uals. Our youngsters are not steady, even- 
moving individuals. They drift—but in 
all of them are impulses—toward light or 
toward the darker aspects of human char- 
acter. The most tragic thing in educa- 
tion is how, in our blindness we fail to 
recognize, the stumbling groping of an 
awkward youngster. It has been said 
that fortunate is the child who when he 
cannot guide himself, finds someone who 
will lead him until he can walk alone. 
Fortunate, I say, is the youngster who 
when an interest appears, an impulse to- 
ward research comes upon him, has at 
hand a friendly librarian who hands him 
the right book. 

As a high school principal I am 
bothered at the way we lose control of 
the squirming, enthusiastic students who 
enter our schools each year. Not one in- 
tends to fail—yet they do. They hope to 
find something in school. Yet so many of 
them drift through school in a lethargy 
which they rationalize with a number of 
excuses. I believe we underestimate our 
students; we feed them pop when they 
really want red meat and we fail to recog- 
nize the bright eyes of intelligence when 
they look at us. We see the gum chewing, 
the lipstick, the crudities. And how we 
overestimate the value of our own advice. 


MEMBER OF FACULTY 


What about the relations of the libra- 
rian and the rest of the faculty. A high 
school librarian once asked me a peculiar 
question. She had come to us from a 
large school employing several librarians. 
Her question was, “Am I to be considered 
a member of the faculty?” I have won- 
dered about that. Are there any schools 
where the library is so shut off from the 
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rest of the school that librarians consider 
themselves apart from the teachers? I 
couldn’t conceive of it in my school. The 
librarian must attend every general teach- 
ers’ meeting and she should attend as 
many classes and departmental meetings 
as is possible. She cannot know too 
much about the work of the classroom. 
Teachers are peculiar people. On the 
whole, they are very earnest and sincere 
people. However, a teacher is not neces- 
sarily an educated person in the sense 
that they maintain their intellectual curi- 
osity after graduation. The leisure read- 
ing of many literature teachers is about 
half way up the scale of the college grad- 
uate. They get into ruts. They usually 
feel overworked. They haven’t time or 
energy for research. They do not haunt 
the library. How many of your teachers 
keep pressing you librarians? How many 
of your teachers are one book teachers? 
It seems to me that the ideal librarian 
has a responsibility in selling the library 
to the faculty—and I mean more than the 
English and social science people. If one 
of our jobs is the teaching of habits of 
research, of seeking and weighing evi- 
dence, then we must teach the habit of 
wide reading—not the predigested factual 
data of the text book. This will not be 
done unless the teacher demands it. I’m 
a firm believer in the classroom library in 
every subject. But this classroom library 
must come under the direction of the li- 
brarian. The first duty of the school li- 
brarian is the proper training of the class 
room teacher. 

There is another person who needs 
training—the school administrator. We 
superintendents and principals have one 
occupational disease. We become house- 
keepers—just as you librarians do. We 
become so pre-occupied with the details 
of administration that we don’t find time 
to visit you as we should. I believe the 
average librarian could get twice the 
money she is now getting, if she culti- 
vated her principal or superintendent 
more challengingly. She ought to sit on 
his lap, figuratively, of course. What a 
relief it is for an administrator to find 
personnel he has to hold back rather than 
nudge. We respond to enthusiasm, imag- 
ination and new ideas. How often do you 
visit your principal to talk over your 
plans? We hear so many problems, so 
many complaints. We hear so much 
about the trees, so little about the forest. 
Never forget—the average administrator 
wants you to succeed because his success 
depends on the collective success of his 
staff. He’ll get you your tools, if he pos- 
sibly can, if you show him that you know 
what tools to get and how to use them. 
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He must have confidence in you but you 
must have confidence in him. Don’t kid 
yourself that he doesn’t know what is go- 
ing on. Nevertheless, he likes to hear you 
tell about what you are doing and plan- 
ning. He likes to hear about individual 
students who have won small triumphs in 
your department or the humerous things 
that happen. Then he’ll have something 
to talk about to his wife when he goes 
home. 

The library is a state of mind. You 
can argue about anything I have said 
before, but you can’t argue with me about 
that. The library is a state of mind. On 
your shelves you have the imprisoned 
thoughts of the great minds, past and 
present. In your books you have beauty, 
wisdom, culture, a way of life. On your 
shelves you should have information, 
challenge, peace and contentment. All 
about you are youthful, unformed, plastic 
minds. Your job is to use those books in 
the training and inspiration of those 
minds. Where did you get your culture? 
Where did you find your love of books? 
Where did you get your taste in books and 
how? You got it because somebody gave 
you a book or gave you the opportunity 
of finding a book—a little book when you 
were small; a book about animals or 
derring-do when you were older; a book 
of lyric beauty when imagery and rhythm 
were in your blood. If you were fortunate 
you grew up in a home where books were 
friends. If you were fortunate you had 
as a friend a teacher who loved books and 
loved you and whom you in turn loved. 
If you were fortunate you had a man be- 
side you who gave you enthusiastic in- 
sight into the world of nature or of the 
romance of life, past or present, and while 
you were still thrilled with discovery 
placed in your hands a book or books that 
led you on. Always two things were 
present—the book and the older person 
who was interested both in you and in 
the book. Let’s get away from academic 
enthusiasm. I am fed up with the kind 
of teaching in which a teacher tries to 
plant an enthusiasm he doesn’t feel but 
thinks he should feel, in a boy or girl 
who is far too immature spiritually to 
feel such enthusiasm. I don’t care what 
a boy reads. I do care that he reads and 
enjoys. I'll try to guide his reading but 
I’ll dig a hole for my unwilling feet so 
that I can get down to his level and see 
his horizon. Then I’ll take his dirty little 
hand and try my darndest to lift him up a 
little. As soon as possible, I’ll keep the 
class room text book out of the library. 
I’ll get him books and then more books 
that will make literature and history, and 
mathematics, and machines and science, 
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living glowing entities, not barren intel- 
lectual exercises as too many of our text 
books are. Spiritually, I’ll never stand 
in the library—I’ll always be seated be- 
side some individual. And perhaps I'll 
try some tricks. Perhaps I’ll get a group 
together after school when the go-getters 
have gone elsewhere, and read aloud to 
the few imaginative, sensitive souls who 
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might love and always remember that ex- 
perience. I'll train a group to do most 
of the housework of the library. I’ll be 
free to be a slave to the book and the 
child so that years hence when someone 
asks him, “Where did you learn to love 
books?”, he’ll answer, “When I was in 
school. We had a librarian who liked me 
and loved books.” 


BUILDING BETTER MOUSETRAPS 


Notes By MarGaret Hayes* 


I. Introduction: Mousetrap really a 
simple affair—two parts: 
(1). Know your books; (2) Know 
the students to whom books are 
given. 
If the mousetrap you’re attempting 
to construct is to be a good one, 
you’ll have to know something of 
your mouse—which leads to ques- 
tion— 

II. In what are young people inter- 
ested? 
Many methods of classifying basic 
interests or drives. Am _ using 
today the classification of Robert J. 
Havinghurst, Professor of Education 
at the University of Chicago, quoted 
by Gladys B. Johnson in her article 
“Books and the Five Adolescent 
Tasks” in a recent article in the 
Library Journal. Adolescence has 
five major tasks to _ perform. 
Through performance he matures 
into the age we call “adult.” 


The tasks: 
No. 1: Adjustment to age mates. 


“Social” the great desire. Want 
books about themselves. Young 
people trying to behave as adults. 
Tarkington’s Seventeen and Pen- 
rod. Daly’s Seventeenth Summer. 
Clemen’s Huckleberry Finn and 
Tom Sawyer. For the more ma- 
ture, Spring’s My Son, My Son. 
Steinbeck’s Of Mice and Men. 
Field’s All This and Heaven, Too. 


No. 2: Independence of family. 


Confused and bewildered is the 
usual state of the adolescent in 
the years when he is learning to 
transfer his affections from his 
family to his associates. This 


* Librarian, Lake Forest High School. 


reading diet might help here: 
Morrow’s Demon Daughter; 
Fisher’s Deepening Stream; Ray- 
mond’s Bend in the Road. For 
the more mature: Galsworthy’s 
Forsyte Saga; Sydney Howard’s 
Silver Cord and the Whiteoak 
series of De la Roche. 


No. 3: Occupational orientation. 


A general interest in the begin- 
ning high school years narrows 
down to specialized vocational in- 
terests as a senior. Of general 
interest are the career stories as 
Boylston’s Sue Barton series; 
Bugbee’s Peggy Covers the News, 
etc.; Fishwick’s White Coats; or 
Wing’s Take It Away, Sam. To 
satisfy the special interest, the 
library should have up-to-date in- 
formation on many of the more 
common careers, noting training, 
salary, hours of work, etc. 


No. 4: Social Participation. 


To help develop an interest in 
the adolescent in the life of his 
own community, first of all, then 
his state, nation, and the world 
of nations, regional literature 
should be encouraged. Many pos- 
sible titles here—some enjoyed by 
our H. S. boys and girls are: 
Cannon’s Red Rust; Glasgow’s 
Barren Ground; Bromfield’s The 
Farm; Carroll’s As the Earth 
Turns; Vardis Fisher’s Children 
of God; Rawling’s Cross Creek; 
Lane’s Let the Hurricane Roar; 
Fernald’s Jonathan’s Doorstep. 


No. 5: Development of Self—grop- 
ings toward a philosophy of life. 


Maugham, Of Human Bondage; 
Wharton, Ethan Frome; Walpole, 
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III. 


Fortitude; Butler, Way of All 
Flesh; Fosdick, On Being a Real 
Person; Crane, Red Badge of 
Courage. 

Emphasize: Successful reading 
guidance occurs when titles 
offered touch basic urges. One 
must know the books and the 
students. 


Effect of war on basic reading in- 
terests. 

It might very well be asked “But 
what of the war?” Hasn’t it changed 
the reading habits of our young 
people—thrown them out of line as 
it has changed so many other 
things? The war apparently has 
changed not the basic interests dis- 
cussed above, but their direction. 
Let us go back to each of the five 
basic interests and find how the 
war has affected the reading of 
adolescents in terms of the five 
interests. 

The war has had the most obvious 
effect upon task No. 3, Occupa- 
tional Orientation. Our boys are 
interested in their immediate fu- 
ture with Uncle Sam and also in 
long-term planning of vocations 
after the war. For their immediate 
future: General books as Vilmos, 
Instruction For Tests in the Armed 
Forces (Grosset); Air Corps Prac- 
tice Fests (Current Bk. Co.); Army- 
Navy Guide; Opportunities For the 
Armed Forces (Lehman & Yarman) ; 
McBride series: He’s in the Army; 
Navy; Paratroops, ete.; Norton 
series: What the Citizen Should 
Know About the Marines, etc. 


Boys also interested in specialized 
treatment as in the field of avia- 
tion: Leyson, War Plane and How 
It Works; Lee, Fighter Facts and 
Fallacies; Moss, Superchargers for 
Aviation (National Aeronautics 
Council); Aircraft Yearbook (Aero 
Chamber of Commerce of America). 
Magazines, Aero-Digest and Flying 
and Popular Aviation. Most boys 
interested in some one branch of 
the service, and after that, a 
specialization, in some _ technical 
field, as aviation, chemistry, etc. 

Girls and “Occupational Orienta- 
tion.” Not as interested in long- 
range vocational planning. Waiting 
for boys to come back. Guidance 
needed because of probable serious 
decrease in number of men. Ling- 
enfelter, Wartime Jobs For Girls; 
Flikke, Nurses in Action; Shea, The 
Wacs; Angel, Angel of the Navy; 
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Pollack, Yes, Ma’am! 


As before, boys and girls like to 
read fiction and non-fiction about 
people in interesting jobs. Today 
that interest has been diverted to 
the war front. Very popular with 
boys and girls both are the account 
of men in the thick of the fighting. 
As, White’s They Were Expendable 
and Queens Die Proudly. Beurling 
and Roberts, Malta Spitfire. Trum- 
bull, The Raft. Scott, God Is My 
Co-Pilot. Capt. Ted Lawson’s Thirty 
Seconds Gver Tokyo. Nurse Juanita 
Redmond’s I Served on Bataan. 
Fighters’ account more popular than 
the journalists’ accounts usually. 
Journalists throw in too much 
background, events leading up to, 
etc. Some exceptions, though, as 
Johnston’s Queen of the Flat Tops; 
Quentin Reynold’s Dress Rehearsal; 
R. J. Casey’s Torpedo Junction; 
Ernie Pyle’s Here Is Your War; 
and Tregaskis’ Guadalcanal Diary. 
Another task (No. 5) that of de- 
velopment of self, probing for a 
philosophy of life, also reflects 
effect of war among the girls who 
are deeply interested in: Eric 
Knight, This Above All; Aldridge, 
Signed With Their Honour; Goudge, 
Castle on the Hill; Segher’s Sev- 
enth Cross; Havighurst, No Home- 
ward Course; Nevill Shute’s Land- 
fall; Saroyan’s Human Comedy; 
Steinbeck’s The Moon Is Down; 
Josephine Lawrence’s, Tower of 
Steel. 


As a result of the war, Task No. 4, 
that of social participation in com- 
munal, state and national l.fe, has 
grown to include that of the world. 
Regional literature, broadens, there- 
fore, to include books on our world 
community. Books about our Allies 
go over with adolescents when writ- 
ten interestingly and with appeal. 
Examples: Eve Curie’s Journey 
Among Warriors; Emily Hahn’s 
Soong Sisters; Carl Glick’s Shake 
Hands With the Dragon; Hindu’s 
Mother Russia; Crow’s Meet the 
South Americans; Diamant, Days of 
Ofelia. Books on world peace solu- 
tions not at all popular with the 
possible exception of Willkie’s One 
World. 
War or no war, though, kids are 
still kids. For purely recreational 
“fun” reading, they still love sports, 
animal stories, humorous yarns, 
and mystery and adventure. 

Sports: Tunis, All American, 
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Keystone Kids; Graham, Lou 
Gehrig. 

Animal _ Stories: Sture-Vasa 
(O’Hara), Thunderhead; Downey, 
Dog of War; Downey, War Horse; 
Knight, Lassie Come Home; Wat- 
son, Top Kick, U. S. Army Horse. 
Humor: Benchley, Inside Bench- 
ley; Wadelton, Army Brat; Spald- 
ing, Love at First Plight; St. 
George, c/o Postmaster; Forbes, 
Mama’s Bank Account; Ross, Edu- 
cation of Hymen Kaplan; Benson, 
Junior Miss; Lorimor, “Maudie” 
stories; McKenny, My _ Sister 
Eileen. 

Mystery and Adventure: Priestly, 
Blackout in Gretley; Highet (Mac- 
Innes), Above Suspicion, Assign- 
ment in Brittany. 


IV. Specific Ways To Build Reading 


Interests. 
A. Possibilities offered by book- 


jackets. 

1. Book-jacket file. 
Book-jacket marked with 
subject heading, as AD- 
VENTURE, ANIMALS — 
STORIES, etc., and filed in 
a matching folder in book- 
jacket file. This file aids 
classroom teachers when 
they come in for book 
jackets to post in their 
classrooms to advertise 
books applying to _ their 
present class work. The 
folder, FICTION — AMERI- 
CAN BACKGROUND, for 
instance, is the logical stop- 
ping-place for our American 
history teacher. 

2. Display in library and 
classrooms. Very effective 


advertising. 
3. Leave the jacket on the 
books — use_ scotch-tape. 


Makes book more attractive 
on the shelf. 
Don’t Advertise Things Already 
Popular. 
Freshmen introduction to li- 
brary. Emphasis on non-fiction 
books as librarian briefly re- 


* * 
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views a good book in each in- 
teresting non-fiction section as 
students are being toured 
through the library during 
English class time. 

C. Student evaluation of books. 
Through English classes, stu- 
dents write brief evaluations of 
books, placing evaluation on 
3” x 5” card. File can later be 
given to library. Another stu- 
dent’s recommendation one of 
best possible ways to sell book. 
Also can have these student 
evaluations appear on the 
library bulletin board or in a 
school newspaper column 
headed by caption: “Recom- 
mended by”. 

D. Have parents list their favorite 
three books when in high 
school and have students do the 
same. Post results and feature 
the favored titles. 

E. Quiz program. Book quiz given 
in English classes to entire 
student body. Class winners 
appear in assembly in compe- 
tition similar to “Information 
Please” program. 

F. Desert island list: Pupils name 
books they could not do with- 
out on a desert island—‘“Robin- 
son Crusoe” list. When all 
lists are in, they may be com- 
pared and a composite list com- 
piled. Adds to interest if 
recommended titles are posted. 








“What’s Your Library Worth?” Mil- 
dred Batchelder, Chief, School and 
Children’s Library Division, American 
Library Association. Paper not avail- 
able. 

“Discarding: What and How?” by 
Mrs. Eve Clarke, Librarian, Harrison 
High School, Chicago. See December 
issue, p. 389. 

“Can’t Librarians Be Human Be- 
ings?” by Thelma Passo, Head Libra- 
rian, Quarrie Reference Library, Chi- 
cago. See December issue, p. 384. 
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DISCARDING: WHAT AND HOW? 


By Louise FIsHER** 


WHEN I received the letter telling about 
the regional School Library Clinics, and 
looked over the program of topics to be 
discussed, I said to myself “Just what I 
want to hear about,” and planned im- 
mediately to attend the one nearest, at 
Pekin High School. There I was going 
to be a most happy listener. The subjects 
were practical, worthwhile, and I knew 
I’d come home with answers to many 
puzzling questions. But, alas! there came 
a letter from Miss Murphy asking me to 
present one of these very subjects I had 
expected to learn lots about. The only 
thing that saved the day was the fact 
that she said “We prefer an informal dis- 
cussion rather than the reading of a 
paper.” So—I agreed to do my best. 

Very promptly came her reply, and, in 
addition, a most helpful pamphlet on 
“Weeding the Library.” Thanks first of 
all to it, and then to two other interesting 
articles, I had material to supplement per- 
sonal experience. The two others, from 
which I’m quoting freely, are “Discard- 
ing: What and How” by Margaret David- 
son in the Wilson Library Bulletin, Feb- 
ruary, 1948, and “On Weeding,” by Dr. 
Hans Bernt, in the Library Journal of 
January 1, 1942. 

Dr. Bernt says “The purpose of our 
whole library service is to have the right 
books on our shelves. This requires put- 
ting the right, books on them, called book 
selection, and taking them off the shelves 
when they cease to be the right books, 
called weeding. Both are in reality, only 
two ends of one process.” 

Miss Davidson likes the term “weeding” 
used in connection with the discarding of 
books. Everyone, she says, knows what 
happens to a garden that isn’t weeded. 
Those of us who try to have one know 


* Librarian, Public School Libraries, Lake 
Forest. 
** Librarian, Peoria Central High School. 


what that means—“growing like a weed” 
—I don’t have to explain! Even so, the 
shelves where old, tattered, out-of-date 
books crowd the fresh, new, living ones 
out of sight, and make a most miserable 
impression on those whose opinions we 
value. But there is this difference—it 
may be too late to weed a garden, but 
it’s never too late to weed a library. Only, 
the longer you put off doing it the harder 
it will be. 

The general opinion seems to be that 
there are no set rules about what to dis- 
card only a few general principles to re- 
member. Each library has its own in- 
dividual problems. Books in question 
should be considered as to their useful- 
ness and interest to those whom they 
serve. When funds are scanty and that’s 
not rare, there is a great temptation to 
keep shabby, dirty books. And school 
library books do get so dirty! I think 
most of us will agree with Dr. Bernt 
when he says, “I often think that it is 
much more likely the child leaves an im- 
pression on the book than the book on the 
child.” But it must seem strange to a 
student to be asked to treat books care- 
fully, and then be given some battered 
wreck that has earned a well deserved 
rest! The shoe pinches—I know of some 
I ought to put out of sight! I remember 
one in particular, Shepherd’s Historical 
Atlas. We had just one copy, then, and 
a table full at a time were clamoring to 
use it! After days of this I was tempted 
to call it “hysterical” instead of historical. 
It emerged worn but still treasured! 

Then there are the books of once popu- 
lar fiction, no demand for them, now, no 
readers. They are left using shelf space 
needed by perennial favorites, tried and 
true. 

Books of non fiction are harder prob- 
lems, but those whose information is no 
longer accurate or complete should go. 
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War news brings names and places 
readers want up-to-date information about, 
and some have outlived their useful- 
ness, such as old books of geography and 
travel. Of course, the ones that have be- 
come literature by reason of excellence in 
style, have earned the right to be undis- 
turbed. Old scientific and technical books 
soon grow to be a liability rather than an 
asset. Technical books go out-of-date 
quickly, in ten years or less; here it is 
well to have the advice of persons whose 
judgment you can trust, also for books 
in which there have been decided changes 
in the method of subject presentation, 
such as education, health, nature study 
and the social sciences. 

Bound volumes of magazines are al- 
ways a problem. The question here is of 
what value they are to the students. If 
the necessary indexes are available and 
there is plenty of storage space they 
might earn their right to stay. In our 
library we don’t bind any. At the close 
of the school year some are given to de- 
partments where they are especially 
needed, others of general interest are kept 
for reference in the library. We are try- 
ing to set a time limit of three years, dis- 
carding the oldest at the end of each 
school year. From these, any unusually 
valuable articles are clipped before they 
are disposed of. 

Full sets of standard authors—these 
are not necessary in school libraries. 
Just the titles most needed should be 
kept, and others borrowed, when wanted, 
from the nearest public library. 

Out-of-date government documents 
should not be kept, but bear in mind 
there are very definite rules as to their 
care—you are not allowed to destroy 
them. To find out what the correct pro- 
cedure is write to the Superintendent of 
Documents, or read the September 1941 
issue of Minnesota Libraries—it tells you 
in detail exactly what to do. Those kept 
should be the ones that meet the ref- 
erence needs of your own library. 
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Books with print too poor for com- 
fortable reading should go, speedily. And 
juvenile series—those not circulated by 
standard libraries ought to be replaced 
by something better. A list of those not 
in good standing can be found in Illinois 
Libraries, June, 1943, or the pamphlet on 
“Weeding the Library” reprinted from 
the former which also gives the names of 
many printed aids in weeding. 

In Miss Davidson’s article is the sug- 
gestion the librarian stand in the middle 
of her library and take stock of the 
shelves. This should put her in the 
proper frame of mind to begin the task 
that, far from bering, is intensely in- 
teresting, giving an insight into the work- 
ings of her own library and its efficiency. 
I was helped, most generously, last June 
by the heads of departments who vol- 
unteered to help weed the books belong- 
ing to their special line of work. It was 
impartially and thoroughly done. We 
were surprised and pleased with the re- 
sults, and vowed not to put off the job 
for a set time, but keep everlastingly 
at it. 


Each article I studied emphasized the 
fact you must get rid of the discarded 
books yourself or see it done. Don’t let 
them stack up where they can be seen, 
mourned over or picked over! Here I’d 
like to include a remark of John Cotton 
Dana, quoted in Dr. Bernt’s paper, “Most 
libraries are a trifle overawed, by a book, 
and still more overawed by a book which 
is in the library, and still more by a 
book in the library which a man once 
wished to see.” You have decided what 
you thought worthy to keep, and the rest 
have had their day. And, speaking of 
“worthy to keep” I’d like to close with a 
poem* I found in the October number of 
the Wilson Library Bulletin—the maga- 
zine I find a constant joy and help. 


* The poem was: 
Cc. E. Sewell. 


b “Two Books on a Shelf,” 
y : 
Oct., 1943, p. 129. 


Wilson Library Bulletin, 


CATER TO COLOR 


By ALICE VAN HatTTEn* 


1. Types of Publicity: 
Displays 
Vitamins — represented by vari- 
ous types of books. Light touch; 
comic magazines, etc., represent 
the deficiency vitamin. 
Christmas—stable made of Mexi- 


* Librarian, Hyde Park High School, Chi- 
cago. 


can logs from gift box, bound 
with thongs. Characters, crepe 
paper and pipe cleaners. Con- 


cealed bulb furnished light from 
star painted on background. 
Adaptations — example is NEWS 
BOY with headlines, yelling 
“EXTRA” in Library Journal, 
Feb., 1943 (?) 
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Disguise 
Book jackets used to cover ugly 
sky light in small library. 
Jackets used in a crazy quilt pat- 
tern. 

Assemblies — large wood “book” 


frame used as example of perennial 
possibility — costumes and pictures 
can be varied each year. Our pic- 
tures during the recent Book Week 
assembly stepped out of the book 
and acted. The program was called 
“Print Comes to Life.” 
Newspapers —a two-page spread of 
book reviews by students, a cartoon, 
a quiz, editorials and a snap of the 
student assistants was included in 
our school paper one Book Week. 
Teacher—notices of new books sent. 
Monthly lists of new titles posted. 
Rental collection. A leap year pro- 
posal sent to each teacher after our 
move to new quarters—may be used 
in 1944, coming up!+ 


2. Sources of Maierial: 
War posters: a list of sources. 
Iowa State College Library, War 


7 See sample at close of article. 
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Information Center. 
age. 

Source list of war-related publicity 
materials. A. L. A. Reprinted from 
A. L. <A. Bulletin, Feb., 1943. 
(A. L. A. has lists of films and 
other materials that may be ob- 
tained free.) 

Fortune, Saturday Evening Post, 
Life, Aviation and other magazines 
send large reprints of poster adver- 
tisements contained in them. 
Education For Victory, Scholastic, 
as well as Wilson Library Bulletin, 
Library Journal and Booklist have 
lists of sources. 

Stenso lettering set— available at 
Woolworth. 

Cardboard letters —now obtainable 
from Garrison- Wagner Company, 


3 cents post- 


1627 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
(Colorful catalog sent free on re- 
quest.) 

3. Funds: 


Tag Day Suggestion—selling hearts, 
ete., on a certain day throughout 
the school. We use St. Valentine’s 
Day. 


t For address of Chicago store, see p. 51. 





Happy Leap YEAR! 


MAY I BE THE FIRST TO 
PROPOSE? 


PERSONAL QUALIFICATIONS— 


Young (1% years old) and at- 
tractive, pleasant outlook, well read, 
business-like, comfortably quiet and 
active. 


DOWRY—S8,000 books 
55 current periodicals 
300 volumes of bound 
magazines 
1,000 pamphlets 
AMBITION—To be more popular with 
teachers and serious students. To 
discourage playboys. 


ADDRESS—First floor, southeast. 


YOU MAY CALL—Any school day be- 
tween 7:45 A. M. and 5 P. M. 


HOPEFULLY YOURS, 
THE LIBRARY. 
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EDUCATION NEEDS THE LIBRARIAN 


By CHARLES E. WINGO* 


LIKE the Argonauts of old in their 
search for the Golden Fleece, school ad- 
ministrators with similar exploratory and 
experimental interests are searching for 
the library situations that may bring the 
proportionate joy, happiness, and. refuge 
of information to the youth of today as 
was given to the Argonauts in their realm 
of mythical adventures. Certainly both 
the good administrator and librarian 
have in their mind’s eye that mythical 
library which they have not seen, yet 
touched, in their projection of plans and 
settings for the library that will function 
for all the needs of ali the children. 

With desirable interest on the part of 
more useful libraries, I would like to 
turn our consideration to points wherein 
education needs the librarian’s leader- 
ship. The leadership of the librarian 
from a professional standpoint is some- 
times lacking in the school system. In 
such cases, the librarian has become 
somewhat of a recluse. She is thought of 
as a keeper of books rather than an ex- 
ample of a living personality whom youth 
can pattern. Experience has taught us 
that many finds in professional leader- 
ship are found among the librarians who 
have been well-trained and recruited for 
their work on some qualities other than 
formal training, such as personable qual- 
ities and personality traits. 

The librarian who expects to take lead- 
ership among her peers should possess 
the technical training, personality, 
serenity and attractiveness that com- 
mands follower-ship. 

Turning to another phase of leadership, 
it would naturally follow that the libra- 
rian in her school situation offer her 
talents as a social leader. Often we find 
the library in the school an excellent 
place for faculty and community teas. 
Why not give the librarian an opportun- 
ity to show another talent as a planner 
and chairman of school social affairs? 
Professional and social leadership on the 
part of the librarian will undoubtedly 
break down some of the prophylactic im- 
pediments on the road to a richer life 
through books. ° 

Much advancement has been made in 
reaching our level of public school facili- 
ties through accrediting agencies. We 
attach no little regard and appreciation 
for the influence of these agencies over 
the years insisting that some standards 
be met by financial appropriations. The 


* Superintendent of Schools, Argo. 


financial standard is a good one, most 
people can understand it. Yet on the 
other hand, the planning policy of a good 
school would emphasize the librarian’s 
leadership in the matter of the selection 
of books, not on the basis of cost, but 
rather on the basis of usefulness. 

The administrative technique to insure 
advancement for the use of the library 
should take into consideration the leader- 
ship of the librarian in budget making 
for the library. The librarian taking 
leadership should solicit the help of 
teachers and the administrative staff in 
carefully planning expenditures’ based 
upon the needs of the students first; and 
secondly, the amounts of money available. 
The moneys available are placed second 
in that items of instruction materials 
may be shifted to a greater advantage 
point in the library appropriation. 

The librarian should function continu- 
ously as a guide for both the teacher and 
the pupil. Her guidance relationship 
with the teacher serves schools best when 
teachers have a desire to go to her for 
help in selecting class reading materials. 
It is especially necessary that the libra- 
rian be of guidance to the beginning 
teacher. 

From the standpoint of pupil-librarian 
relationship, the librarian is in a unique 
position to do a considerable amount of 
individual guidance. There, the two 
meet in a relationship that is informal 
and without pressure. The _ individual 
guidance in the library counts for much 
since the opportunities for full productiv- 
ity in time and effort on the part of the 
librarian are available. In faculty plan- 
ning for group guidance, the librarian 
may well serve as chairman of source 
material in preparing outlines and 
projects in group guidance. 

The responsibility of decision in the 
direction of curriculum development rests 
upon the shoulders of the administrative 
staff and the faculty. However, the libra- 
rian’s interest and duty in gauging the 
library to meet new turns or deviations 
in curriculum development plays an im- 
portant role. With acceleration of the 
war-time curriculum and needs for plan- 
ning of post-war curriculum, the librarian 
has an important job on her hands of 
re-designing and setting up machinery 
for the utilization and services of the 
library relative to work experience, ac- 
celerated programs and fundamentals of 
general education. 
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CAN’T LIBARIANS BE HUMAN BEINGS? 


By DorotHy EcKArtT* 


“CAN librarians be human beings?” car- 
ries an implication that puts me on the 
spot. I feel like the high school boy who 
was told to criticize Shakespeare. “I 
ain’t got no criticism to make.” When I 
think of the grand librarians I know I 
hardly dare utter a word against the 
profession. I’d like to show you some of 
my friends who are more human than 
most other people I know and still the 
very best librarians. In fact I could do 
a little pointing if Mrs. Post and Mrs. 
Harriman would let me. 

As far as the inhuman ones of us are 
concerned I believe we are so classed be- 
cause we are the “spectator sport” type. 
Like the cheerful cherub we say: 

“The human race delights me so 
It’s silly, but I love it 

I hardly ever stop to think 
That I’m a member of it.” 

We sit on the sidelines watching the 
human race instead of getting into the 
midst of it where you make mistakes, 
get into trouble, look silly and even make 
speeches about it. When we do get 
prodded into a minor activity we promise 
ourselves once we get this off our chests 
it will never happen again. 

And yet we librarians have a better 
environment for becoming interesting 
and interested human beings than people 
in almost any other profession. We deal 
with the two best personality developers 
—books and people. All we have to do 
is let them get in some good licks while 
we work on them. 

One disadvantage of school librarians 
is that we are automatically classed with 
teachers and teachers are lost angels. 
All that remains of their early prestige 
is a firm conviction that they are 
thoroughly inhuman. People are afraid 
of teachers. One woman told me so this 
summer while we were rolling bandages. 
And others looked agreement. I couldn’t 
see that I slowed up the gossip. And if 
I improved the grammar that’s all to the 
good. I did hear a few amusing stories— 
especially the one that might be called 
the tragedy of the exploding peas. I 
really laughed at that one and the peo- 
ple who hadn’t known me before seemed 
to concede me a modified humanness 
after that. If we can laugh—or at least 
look cheerful perhaps we can change our 
name from Miss Sourpuss in time. 


* Librarian, Township High 


Col- 
linsville. 


School, 


In many small towns teachers, libra- 
rians, etc., have little chance to join the 
town’s social life. Gone are the days 
when the teacher was the local Beau 
Nash. Now you have to work for your 
place in the sun. You can and should 
take advantage of war activities to be- 
come part of your community. Be pa- 
triotic and congenial all at once. While 
you are going social don’t forget to ad- 
vertise yourself as a librarian. You will 
be forgiven for knowing more about 
current books and current events if you 
don’t lecture but stick to conversation. 
Mention the lighter type of literature. 
The mere title Youw’re Sitting on My Eye- 
lashes got quite a laugh from my women 
faculty recently. On the other hand if 
one of the Red Cross ladies asks you a 
question such as, “What is the meaning 
of Bagdolio taking over in Italy?” try not 
to be as surprised as I was. 

I began life as a school. teacher so per- 
haps I appreciate being a librarian more 
than one who was born that way. Li- 
brary school was a revelation to me. As 
Carleton Beal said I didn’t know the facts 
of life about a library. But when the 
year was over I could find almost any- 
thing I wanted. Think where that puts 
us if we want to go in for self improve- 
ment. We have help at our fingertips, or 
at least on the top shelf. One of the best. 
new helps is Dr. Fosdick’s How to Be a 
Real Person. We need to measure our- 
selves by an authentic personality ever so 
often—to accept what we are and to 
visualize what we aim to be. 

One vital need for a real personality is 
doing a good job. I know a teacher who 
says teaching bores her. It does seem to 
bore a lot of people but she doesn’t 
know the meaning of the word. I’ve 
heard her teach. She goes at it hammer 
and tongs. She’s popular and a good 
disciplinarian. She knows her subject 
and reads in it. Recently I showed her a 
review of a new book in her field. Yes. 


She could read it right then. She did. 
Get it right away she says. And she’ll 
want to use it tomorrow. 

She’s not bored. Are you? And if you 


are now is the time to do something 
about it. Get another job if you don’t 
like this one, or get so good at your job 
that you do like it. 

School librarians now have empty gas- 
less summers. If purses are not equally 
empty now is the time for more training. 
And if we are broke, we librarians are in 
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a position to improve ourselves anyway. 
We know how to find what we need to 
learn. When I began to be a librarian, 
my way would have been easier if I had 
had Douglas’ Teacher Librarians’ Hand- 
book. Incidentally I have been getting 
that into circulation lately. Three of my 
library club girls are helping at the 
P. L. and they keep taking it away from 
each other. 


One of the cheapest and surest ways to 
increase our ability is to know our books. 
That is one of the things our “perfect 
librarian” at the P. L. does. She is a 
reader. If any of you work in a small 
town you know what a good librarian at 
the P. L. means to you. 


Irving Dilliard wrote an article about 
her which was published in ILLINOIS 
LipRARIES, Feb., ’41 and Wilson Bulletin, 
May, ’41. He called her a perfect libra- 
rian. Besides enjoying her work and her 
books she is blessed with a _ beautiful 
disposition. If you have a good disposi- 
tion try to keep it that way and if you 
are like me, for heaven’s sake work on it. 
These times will sour whatever outlook 
you have anyway. Unless you run fast 
you may not even be able to stay in the 
same place. 


Finding Release From Nervous Ten- 
sion may be just what you need. The 
author gives exact instruction for relax- 
ing. I know from years of experience 
that what he says about putting the pillow 
under the neck and not under the 
shoulders is right for me. The first time 
I tried his relaxing position I popped off 
to sleep so fast I didn’t know what hap- 
pened. It did not work that way later I 
must admit, but I’ve had a cold and been 
in a dither. Release From Nervous Ten- 
sion is similar to Jacobson, You Must 
Relaz, but seems more suited for use 
without the aid of a doctor. 


Dorothy Nye, Lady Be Fit, is another 
suggestion for improving health and dis- 
position. She has a good chapter on re- 
laxation too, but in the main she gives 
advice on exercising and the exercises. 
If rationing has made you give up golfing 
or swimming perhaps you can substitute 
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exercises. More work of all kinds may 
limit your recreations, but try to con- 
tinue something fairly useless that is 
especially yours. Part of the time you 
need to be just yourself—not a librarian, 
teacher, war worker, or whatever. 


One important way for a woman to be 
herself is in her appearance. Also if we 
are to convince the world that we are 
human beings it is important that we 
look the part. 

Joan Bennett’s How To Be Attractive 
is brief and is especially good on make 
up. She told me for the first time how 
to use a lipstick brush. She also re- 
assured me by insisting on a red red. 
The children look as if they had mixed 
burnt cork with their lipstick. I was 
beginning to think I had missed a beat. 

It is always a relief to find that some 
one who knows follows our own practices. 
I was happy to learn that Helena 
Rubenstein uses lipstick for rouge as I 
do and that Gladys Swarthout says, 
“Don’t press. Let wrinkles hang out,” 
in the same lazy tone of voice I use. 
Well—maybe not the same tone, but lazy. 


For best advice on style I’d still go to 
Hawes Fashion Is Spinach. Byers’ De- 
signing Women is more explicit and is 
very helpful on types of figure, personal- 
ity, special defects. However, she makes 
the mistake of calling certain styles old 
hat. After all old hat becomes new hat 
in time. Hawes is more fundamental 
just as style is. Fashion, like the little 
New Yorker’s brocolli, is still spinach. 

Finally, girls, it’s all in books. If we 
want to be real people, act like human 
beings and look like ourselves, we just 
read and as the doctors say “apply to 
area.” 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“What’s Your Library Worth?” by 
A. Rachel Anderson, Librarian, Gales- 
burg Senior High School. 

“Build Better Mousetraps,” by Anne 
McKay, Head of Work with Children, 
Peoria Public Library. 
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WHAT’S YOUR LIBRARY WORTH? 


By Mivprep L. NICKELL7 


I. Value must be determined from two 
points of view, that of the school, 
and that of the library. 


a. More students, who will 
stay longer. ® 
b. More emphasis and in- 


A. School terest in vocational 
1. Must know the make-up of courses. 
the school. Library 


a. Students: Percentage of 1. What are the objectives of 
boys’ and girls’ home your school library? 
backgrounds. A statement of goals toward 
General conduct in en- which library is psogress- 
tire school. ing. 

b. Faculty: Do they use Library is a SERVICE in- 
library? For recrea- stitution. 
tional reading too? What 2. Is adequate service avail- 
are their methods of able? Collection adequate? 
teaching? Budget? 

Does librarian help new Librarian given sufficient 
— ss a. time to devote to library? 
oes ibrarian make " ; 
lists when asked to? or a 
volunteer to? — se 
Circulation of non-fiction in- 
2. Must know school objectives. creased. 

Seven cardinal principles? Students have more money, 

Does school have stated, easier to pay fines. 

definite objectives? Increased use of audio- 

3. Must know war-time visual materials in library. 
changes in school. Problem of choosing from 

a. Many students working. flood of new books, par- 

b. New courses added to ticularly about war. 
curriculum: aviation, No more N. Y. A. How to 
shop, Spanish, etc. get student help? 

c. Students, particularly 4. Librarian must have thor- 
boys, are restless. ; ough knowledge of child 

d. Increased use of audio- and educational psychology. 
visual materials. To understand individual 

4. What are the post-war im- students and their problems. 
plications for the school? To handle discipline prob- 

pee no , lems. 
by [> = oO _ —— To understand teacher ap- 


High School, LaGrange. 


proach. 
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II. Ways of evaluating, once the needs 
have been made known. 


A. Quantitative standards—easy to 
use as measuring stick. 

B. Qualitative standards — harder 
to interpret. 

C. Evaluative criteria — more ac- 


curate, but also more general in 
statements. 
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Illinois standards — Illinois Li- 
braries for September, 1943. 
A. L. A. post-war standards in 
progress. 

III. Conclusion: The worth of any 
school library may be interpreted in 
terms of its use. The librarian 
must, therefore, know the needs 
and meet them. The result will be 
more and better school libraries. 


BUILD BETTER MOUSETRAPS 
RECENT BOOKS FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Compiled by DorotHy ScHUMACHER* 


Angel, Joan—Angel of the Navy, Hast- 
ings House. 

Fast,“H. M.—Citizen Tom Paine, Duell. 

Floherty, J. J—Inside the F. B. I., Lip- 
pincott. 

Forbes, Kathryn — Mama’s Bank Ac- 
count, Harcourt. 

Holt, Rackham — George Washington 
Carver, Doubleday. 

Kantor, MacKinlay — Happy Land, 
Coward-McCann. 

Lawson, T. W.— Thirty Seconds Over 
Tokyo, Random House. 

Lippman, Walter—U. S. Foreign Policy, 
Little. 

Pollock, E. R.—Yes, 
cott. 

Rickenbacker, E. V. — Seven 
Through, Doubleday. 

Saroyan, William — Human Comedy, 
Harcourt. 

Scott, R. L—God Is My Co-pilot, Scrib- 
ner. 

Tregaskis, R. W.— Guadalcanal Diary, 
Random House. 


Van Loon, H. W.— Thomas Jefferson, 
Dodd. 


* Librarian, Lane Technical High School, 
Chicago. 


Maam!, Lippin- 


Came 


Wadelton, T. D.—Army Brat, Coward- 
McCann. 


Whitaker, J. T.— You Cannot Escape 
History, Macmillan. 


Willkie, W. L.—One World, Simon and 
Schuster. 


Miss Schumacher gave brief thumb- 
nail reviews of these books: copy not 
available. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 


“Discarding: What and How?” by 
Irene Hansen, Assistant Librarian, 
New Trier Township High School, 
Winnetka. 

“Cater to Color,” by Louise Rees, 
Librarian, Tilden Technical High 
School, Chicago. 

“Can’t Librarians Be Human Be- 
ings,” by Margaret G. Glenn, Libra- 
rian, Champaign Senior High School. 

“Education Needs the Librarian,” by 
Fred C. Hood, Assistant High School 
Visitor, University of Illinois, Urbana. 





Paper will be printed in March issue. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARY CLINIC 
CENTRALIA TOWNSHIP HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY 
November 5-6 


Vera Goessling—Librarian 
Alice Lohrer*—Clinic Co-ordinator 








DISCARDING, WHAT AND HOW? 


By Haze. BEeati** 


BOOK selection and the weeding or dis- 
carding of worn out and out of date 
books are very closely allied. We can- 
not be a success in the one and not in 
the other and at the same time hope to 
have a book collection that will be of 
maximum service to the school or the 
community. A quotation from the On- 
tario Library Review of August, 1942, 
S. B. Herbert,* gives proof of my preced- 
ing statements. 


THE Book COLLECTION 
The collection of books should repre- 
sent (1) quality as well as quantity; (2) 
a vocational school’s library collection 
will be quite different from a strictly 
academic school. Frankfort Community 
High School, West Frankfort, Illinois is a 


Vocational High School. Our _§ school 
offers courses in Auto-Mechanics, Air- 
plane Mechanics, Electricity, Building 


Trades and Commerce. Our school has a 
need for technical books in the above vo- 
cational fields. (3) The annual library 
report should reveal a fair correspond- 
ence between the number of books added 
to the number of books discarded. (4) 
There is always danger of spreading mis- 
information. 

Out of date books of travel or geog- 
raphy will give incorrect information. 
Books of European geography that are 
five years old give mis-information about 
that geography today. 

Science and technical books go out of 
date quickly. Improvements and dis- 


* Instructor, University of Illinois Library 
School, Urbana. 
** Librarian, West Frankfort High School. 
+ See Illinois Libraries, June, 1943, p. 213. 


coveries in the scientific and technical 
fields are constantly changing. 

(5) It is often wise to discard books 
of limited appeal. If the librarian is not 
certain about the value of a certain book 
and if the title is not listed on an up-to- 
date selected book list, I would suggest 
that some person, who is capable of judg- 
ing the value of the book, be asked to do 
so. For instance, I would ask, the head 
of the department of science, to help me 
judge the value of the science books, etc. 

(6) Discard all badly worn books or 
books that have missing pages. 

(7) A well organized pamphlet file 
should supplement the book selection. It 
is a difficult task to keep the pamphlet 
file up-to-date and at the same time to 
keep it weeded as it should be. 


WHEN AND How To DISCARD? 

Discarding should be an everyday rou- 
tine. Each time a book is checked in 
the book should be checked to see that no 
pages are missing. 

I firmly believe that at least once each 
year the entire collection should be ex- 
amined closely and the undesirable books 
discarded. 

1. Remove the book card and see that 
each card bears the author, title, class 
number and accession number. 

2. Mark the accession book entry dis- 
carded and the date the title is discarded. 

3. If the book discarded is the only 
copy in the library remove all the cata- 
log cards for said title and the shelf-list 
card. If there is more than the one copy 
in the library then just remove the shelf- 
list card for that particular copy. 
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EDUCATION NEEDS THE LIBRARIAN 


By CHARLES M. ALLEN* 


Library materials—aim is to secure 


use. 


1. 
a. 
b. 
Cc. 
2. 


a. 


ban 


Eye-learning materials. 

Books, magazines, pamphlets, pic- 
tures—of course, also slides, film 
strips, motion pictures, posters, 
art work. 

Ear-learning materials. 

Disk records—commercial, home- 
made, of two speeds. 

Instruments for recording and 
playing steel tape or wire record- 
ings. 

Radio and television. 

Public address system. 

Nose and touch learning mate- 
rials. 

Raise question—Is library proper 
place to centralize responsibility 
for use of all aids to classroom 
teaching which circulate between 
departments? 


Functions of the librarian. 


To stimulate quantitative in- 
creases in use of library materials. 
( Define. ) 
Currently well done. 
Circulation figures important but 
often subject to misinterpretation. 
Library circulation of 500 volumes 
a month with 100 pupils in high 
school. Average of 5 books per 
child, vs. every child in high 
school read 5 books last month. 
Need to know too: 
How many used no books; how 
many 10 books? Improvement 
in number of books read by in- 
dividual pupils. 
Were books for leisure reading, 
for study, for parents? 
Were books read by pupils? 


Quantitative measures of library 
use reveal librarian’s aims. (Re- 
ports of problems don’t hurt the 
library if used as basis for im- 
provement.) Furnish desirable 
point of contact with administra- 
tor. (May be overdone, and only 
one means.) 

Even if refine and improve use of 
quantitative measures, still need 
to improve quality of use. 


* Principal, University High School, Ur- 
a. 


b. 


To stimulate qualitative improve- 
ment in use of library materials. 
May know that Bill Jones is in- 
creasing the number of books he 
reads, but is he reading better 
books? (What are better books?) 
Need to ask only is Bill reading 
better books, but also, is Bill 
reading books better? 

Spread into other types of library 
materials — Pictures, records, 
slides, movies, professional read- 
ings for teachers. 

Relations with teachers on these 
matters give basis for curriculum 
revision and for librarian becom- 
ing more important in the profes- 
sional advancement of _ school 
(Principal is a teacher). 

Must try to develop reports that 
show qualitative improvement. 
To select proper materials for 
library and in the library. 

Where is library—library room? 
Selection should: 

Be adapted to particular school 

at its present stage of develop- 

ment. 

Be cooperative undertaking. 

Become more and more impor- 

tant as library takes a central 

place in school affairs. 

Not be left to administrators. 
To care for library materials — 
keep in usable condition — avoid 
loss (Harvard librarian). 
Technical competence of the libra- 
rian should be measured by the 
degree to which she does this part 
of her job in a small amount of 
time. 


3. Implications for the librarian. 


a. 


Must be a teacher of pupils in 
very broad fields. 

Must teach reading. 

Must teach aesthetic enjoyment. 
Must teach how to study. 

May well teach a class or so. 


Must be’ a teacher of teachers— 
caution “cooperator” with teach- 
ers might be better (Principal is 


teacher). 

Must assist teachers in curriculum 
development (Know curriculum 
development). 


Must assist teachers in use of li- 
brary materials. (How to use 
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books, visual aids. How room 
conditions effect visual aspects 
and acoustical aspects of projec- 
tion). 

c. Must establish good personal re- 
lations with pupils, parents, and 
teachers (Ivory tower doesn’t fit). 
Must know interests, needs, per- 
sonalities so as to appeal to them. 
Must be pleasant and work in 
pleasant room. 

Must be willing to adapt her own 
views to the situation. 
Library study hall. 
Room collections. 
Hour period schedule. 
Relation with textbooks. 
Professional relations with 
other teachers. 


d. Must operate a sound, continuous 

public relations program. 

Sound in that it is based on libra- 
rians’ aims. 

Sound in that it recognizes that 
own pupils and teachers are best 
public relations medium. 

e. Must have library materials easy 
to use but not get bogged down in 
clerical work. 

But the librarian says she can’t do 

these things. 

a. She doesn’t have time. 

If I didn’t have to do so much 


o 
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clerical work; if I didn’t have li- 
brary study halls; if I didn’t have 
to teach so many classes. 


b. She is getting too low a salary. 
All teachers do. Is she treated as 


other teachers? Gym and band 
get the money. 

ec. Teachers won’t cooperate. Give 
kind of help they want. Start 


with those who will accept. 

d. The principal isn’t sympathetic. 
Don’t weep, or worse, whine. Do 
a job and see that it gets recog- 
nition. 

e. She doesn’t seem to be getting 


anywhere. (It’s a long-term pro- 
gram.) 

f. It does take superior people to be 
librarians. 


There was a high school principal 
once who went to the secretary of a 
college appointments committee to get 
a librarian. 


She must be brilliant, attractive, 
hard working, socially competent, 
well-grounded in guidance, an expert 
in the field of remedial reading, pro- 
fessional in her thinking, and a stu- 
dent of the social studies, Latin, 
English, mathematics . Only 
one person ever like that, and some 
2,000 years ago he was crucified. 





FREE PAMPHLETS 


Illinois Libraries, November, 1940. 
(School Library issue.) 
“Library Manual for Elementary 


Schools,” compiled by Illinois State 
Library, issued by Edward J. Hughes, 
Secretary of State and John A. Wie- 
land, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, 1942. 

“Standards for Library Service,” re- 
print from Illinois Libraries, Sept., 
1943. 


*“Weeding the Library,” reprint re- 
vised from Illinois Libraries, June, 
1943. 


ILLINOIS STATE LIBRARY 
Springfield 
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BUILDING A BETTER MOUSETRAP 


By MILDRED WARREN* 


THIS interpretation of the topic “How 
to Make School Libraries More Effective” 
is developed in three ways: (1) Buy the 
right books, (2) Stimulate students’ read- 
ing interests, (3) Meet the needs of the 
individual pupil. 

In selecting books for purchase use the 
Standard Catalog for High School Libra- 
ries, Children’s Catalog, A. L. A. Book- 
list, other A. L. A. lists, Book Review 
Digest, Wilson Bulletin, Bulletin of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, 
Saturday Review of Literature, New York 
Times Book Review, lists appearing in 
Hygeia, Scholastic and Parents’ Magazine, 
books suggested in school texts and in 
sales catalogs that indicate authority for 
their recommendations. Since small 
schools cannot bear the expense of some 
of these publications it was suggested 
that librarians in a given area might 
work out a system of exchange. 

The reading interests of students may 
be stimulated by displaying new books 
before putting them into circulation; 
publishing lists of new books in the 
school paper with brief comments signed 
by student leaders; by having outstand- 
ing students in art, home economics or 

* Librarian, Mt. Vernon High School; dis- 


tributed a list of Recent Books for High 
School Library. 


music, write feature articles on what the 
library has to offer in these special fields; 
by sending bulletins to special groups of 
students or faculty calling attention to 
material of current interest; by display- 
ing book jackets in the library and in 
class-rooms and changing them fre- 
quently; by pasting blurbs in backs of 
books and by keeping bibliographies on 
many subjects on file. 

Most important of all the library must 
meet the challenge of the individual 
pupil. There must be books to meet the 
needs of the unhappy, lonely, ill-adjusted 
child, of the under-privileged child, of 
that child who, in addition to making the 
usual somewhat difficult adjustments of 
adolescence, must cope with the prob- 
lems presented by a broken home, of the 
girls who are soon to enter a world 
which will make very great demands 
upon them, and of boys who will go al- 
most immediately from high school into 
the armed services. Let us remember 
that youth living in our troubled world 
today need books to make them laugh, 
books to make them feel secure, books to 
make them conscious of the common 
humanity of us all, but, above all else, 
they need books to give them faith in the 
everlasting permanence of good and beau- 
tiful values. 


CAN’T LIBRARIANS BE HUMAN BEINGS? 


By Louise ANTHONY* 


THERE seems to be two schools of 
thought on this subject. Naturally I pre- 
fer to answer in the affirmative. It is 
not at all like the case of the secretary 
in Priestley’s Daylight on Saturday, whose 
employer had long since stopped treating 
her as a human being. The reason?— 
she did not want to be a human being. 
Librarians have been fortunate or un- 
fortunate according to the point of view, 
in that we have had ample opportunity 
to see ourselves in recent drama and 
novels. For instance, in the movie, Phila- 
delphia Story, we have the example of 


* Librarian, Community High School, Dupo. 


a timid shrinking soul, who in hushed 
accents asked James Stewart, “What does 
thee wish?” His answer in a normal tone 
was as upsetting to her idea of conduct 
in a library as it was to the exaggerated 
quiet of the room. In violent contrast to 
this modest individual we have the 
glamorous figure of Wilma Rogers, in the 
novel of the same name. Nothing less 
than a new library building was the re- 
sult gained by Miss Rogers charming the 
Library Board. 

Despite these fictitious examples most 
of us in the workaday world of librarian- 
ship will keep to the middle course. You 
may be interested in the point of view 
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of one of my fellow faculty members. I 
happened to mention this subject to him. 
He replied in his blunt way, “If she isn’t 
a human being, she has no business being 
a librarian.” 

With this as an introduction, perhaps 
this quotation regarding the appearance 
of librarians will be interesting. “Young 
librarians should dress as _ inconspicu- 
ously as possible. Librarians have long 
been proud of the tradition that they and 
school teachers are the drabbest of 
womankind.” 

Fortunately, this quotation is in the 
humorous vein. The most encouraging 
refutation of the idea can be found in 
the September, 1943 issue of Mademoi- 
selle. The good-looking girl on the cover 
is a librarian and the career discussed 
in that issue is librarianship. 

The qualities which should be consid- 
ered important in any profession are 
namely, tactfulness, sympathy, enthu- 
siasm, approachability. 

These are merely the beginning of what 
I have chosen to call the human side of 
librarianship. The first step toward this 
would be to get out from behind the desk 
and start helping people. To me the desk 
has always represented a barrier between 
the librarian and the people she wishes 
to serve. This clerical work of charging 
out books can be performed by a student 
assistant—thus leaving the liprarian free 
to be approached by those who are seek- 
ing help in the selection of books. 

One glaring example of the distressing 
results from remaining behind a desk is 


found in the novel, A Tree Grows in 
Brooklyn. Each week when Francie 
went to the library she asked the 


librarian to recommend a book for a little 
girl. The answer was always the same: 
“How old?”—as if age were the sole 
crieria for selection. Francie’s answer, 
“Eleven years,” always resulted in the 
appearance (from under the desk) of one 
of two books, If I Were King, or Beverly 
of Graustark. All of this transpired with- 
out the librarian’s looking up. This 
would be bad enough, but as the book 
continues Francie makes a final visit to 
the library ten years later. The same 
conversation ensues and the same book, 
Beverly of Graustark, is brought out from 
under the desk. 

This is an exaggerated example. I 
hope sometime Betty Smith, the author, 
will meet another type of librarian, if she 
has not done so already. 

Some of the most satisfying results of 
being a librarian can be achieved just by 
mingling with the students, in an in- 
formal way. There is the boy with 
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whom I talk about mystery novels. The 
latest “who dunnit” is of extraordinary 
interest to him. Early in September one 
of the Freshman girls came in to ask if 
I had a book with “a little love” in it. 
We were able to discover a book which 
met the necessary qualification. Since 
then she has come in a number of times. 
After awhile she can add additional in- 
terests to her choice of books. That will 
be another satisfying return from being 
a librarian. Miss Flexner of the New 
York Public Library mentions that there 
should be a flow of interest rather than 
an overflow. This word of caution is one 
to be heeded. If we overwhelm the stu- 
dent with books, he becomes bewildered. 


To me the advantages of being a libra- 
rian rather than a classroom teacher are 
many. She has a wider scope of interests 
than does the specialist in a single sub- 
ject field. One day, perhaps, the Home 
Economics teacher comes into the library 
and asks for something on the govern- 
ment program on food for victory. The 
Work Coordinator asks for books on in- 
dustrial hygiene and success in the job. 
Each time the librarian has a chance to 
widen her horizon of interest. 


The teacher-librarian is probably won- 
dering when she is going to have time to 
stimulate interest in books and work with 
pupils and faculty. If one hour a day or 
less is the time that the teacher-librarian 
has per day, then I believe that her use- 
fulness will be greater if she spends that 
time, not behind the desk, but in getting 
to know the book interests of students 
and faculty. She has the additional ad- 
vantage in that as a teacher, she can do 
part of this through her classes. 

Another requirement of being a human 
being is vitality. No longer is librarian- 
ship a cloistered profession for those of 
retiring disposition, nor for those who 
are ready to retire from teaching. The 
leisurely days before Dunkerque, when 
one retired to some secluded place to toy 
over the mystic symbols of the Dewey 
decimal classification, are over. For 
those who would take the art of catalog- 
ing as an end rather than a means to an 
end, I cannot resist telling the story of 
the Chinese philosopher, Lin Yu Tang, 
who gave as his reason for not catalog- 
ing his library, the fact that it was such 
an adventure to find a book in his library. 

One writer has said that the single 
requisite necessary for effective school 
library service is the school librarian— 
one who has a vision of the increasingly 
important role which the library must 
play in the modern progressive school 
and who has the personality and the pro- 
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fessional training to make her vision a 
reality. 

This brings me to professional minded- 
ness, by which I mean an alertness to the 
possibilities of librarianship. The libra- 
rian is her own best advertisement. 
Librarianship is so alive that a monthly 
report with cold statistics seems a poor 
thing to represent the warm pulsing ac- 
tivity that is the school library. 

I know that teacher-librarians par- 
ticularly have more than enough to do, 
but we, as librarians, will never get very 
far by using that as an excuse for lack of 
service. Principals might take that as a 
confirmation of weakness. Whatever you 
do in service, the results, although in- 
tangible, will be greater than you can 
know. 

Whatever I have said with regard to 
the librarian’s being a human being, 
seems to mean this: interest in people. 
Gladys Swarthout commented on the 
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well-known charm of the Duchess of 
Windsor. According to Miss Swarthout 
anyone meeting the duchess has the im- 
pression that she will remember him 
twenty years later, remember who he is, 
and what he is interested in. Therein 
lies the lesson for the school librarian: 
to make the student feel that she will re- 
member him and what he is interested in 
and that she will remember to ask him 
about the book he is reading the next 
time he comes into the library. 





PAPERS NOT AVAILABLE 
“What’s Your Library Worth?” by 
Frances Henne, Instructor in School 
Librarianship, University of Chicago. 
“Cater to Color,” by Mary Blanche 
Boland, Librarian, Lawrenceville 
Township High School. 











CONCLUSIONS 


The school libraries in Illinois need 
better financial support to provide ade- 
quate library service for students. This 
is partially due to lack of understanding 
upon the part of the administration as to 
the place of the library in the school. 

The library is rightfully the center of 
the school and as such should reflect the 
activities and objectives of the school as 
a whole. An attractive atmosphere, a 
pleasant librarian, and well-selected read- 
ing materials promise an _ interested 
student. : 

A successful library program requires a 
person with training and understanding, 
a program so arranged that if not all her 
time is devoted to the library, at least an 
adequate amount of time can be devoted 
to it. There are many school librarians 
in the State who have had very little, if 
any, training; the library is just another 
task added to their already crowded pro- 
gram; and they are given very little, if 
any, time to devote to it. Steps are being 
taken to improve the situation of the 
teacher-librarian in the small school but 


it is a very real problem which must be 
met. 

The librarian is a human being and 
will be treated as such if she leaves that 
impression with her associates. Clothes 
in good taste, an occasional new hair-do, 
a ready smile, and a genuine affection for 
boys and girls will go far in leaving a 
good impression of both the library and 
the librarian with both the faculty and 
the students. A firm hand when neces- 
sary will command respect of the stu- 
dents without tearing down the good 
will carefully built up. 

Materials must be timely and _ well- 
selected. It is important that collections 
be kept abreast of current trends in cur- 
riculum planning. An annual inventory 
will reveal losses, needs, and the condi- 
tion of the book stock. The weeding of 
collections periodically and with care is 
important.* 

Letters from school librarians who at- 
tended these School Library Clinics have 
been enthusiastic and expressed hope that 
future clinics may be planned to help 
school librarians be better librarians. 
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EVALUATION CHART 


(Check Yourself. How 
Do You Rank) 


Encourage the growth 
of the library?...... 


Have a continuous pub- 
lic relations program? 


Is the library the cen- 
tral place for record- 


A monthly report of 
progress and _  prob- 
lems sent to adminis- 
RINT. cae ds adety's 


DOMES. cos Ke agoes ue 
By the students? .. 
By the teachers?.. 


Read enough of the 
books for young peo- 


Are students and fac- 
ulty getting books 
and services they ask 
SN hi dnks botehedes 


Make the mistake of 
classifying the read- 


Enjoy pleasing the pub- 
lic — students and 
faculty? ............ 


Study the Library Serv- 
ices Periodically and 
Administer Remedies. 





Yes 





No 
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